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The Vulnerable Age 


C. L. LOWMAN 


Orthopaedic Hospital 
Los Angeles, California 


TRENUOUS athletics during the period of ado- 
_ lescence is a subject of concern for health edu- 

cators and members of the medical profession 
who have observed the damaging effect of improperly 
supervised programs of physical education for this age 
group. The adolescent period is the time of most rapid 
growth, the halfway period between immaturity and 
maturity, during which the stresses and strains, both 
physical and emotional, of activities injudiciously im- 
posed and undertaken may affect the life-long health 
of the individual child and, in the aggregate, the health 
of the nation. 


In 1946, the Society of State Directors for Health 
and Physical Education passed the following resolu- 
tion: 

Inasmuch as pupils below the tenth grade are in the midst 
of the period of most rapid growth, with the consequent bodily 
weaknesses and maladjustments, partial ossification of the bones, 
mental and emotional stresses, physiological readjustments, and 
the like, be it, therefore, resolved that the leaders in the 
field of physical education should do all in their power to dis- 
courage interscholastic competition at this age level because of 
its strenuous nature. 

Be it further resolved that where school systems continue to 
foster a program of interscholastic sports competition for 
pupils below the tenth grade, that they be urged to limit it to 
pupils who are physiologically mature as measured by roentgen 
pictures of the degree of carpal bone ossification, advanced 
chronological age plus beard growth, or some other indication 
of physiological maturity.* 

Discussions preceding the passing of the resolution 
included such questions as: 

Is there an average age that youth reaches at which 
it can be said to be safe for such participation ? 

Is it not true that such an age should be determined 
by physiological development rather than by chronolog- 
ical age? 

Is it possible to state a rule that can serve as a guide 
to determine the maturity of youth, including such items 
as carpal development, hairy growth, etc.? 

It was felt that a composite opinion of the leading 
orthopaedic surgeons throughout the country would be 
of great value as a guide to coaches, state and city 
directors of physical education, and all others concerned 
with the health of the school child. In November, 1946, 
a questionnaire ‘was sent by the author to 900 ortho- 
paedists requesting an opinion on the resolution of the 
State Directors as well as a statement regarding the 
limitation of competitive sports to the physiologically 





*This resolution was originally passed by the Representa- 
tive Assembly (then known as the Legislative Council) of the 
AAHPER and the Society in 1938. It was brought up for con- 
—™ by the Society again in 1946 and repassed by that 

p. 
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mature, suggestions for determining such maturity, and 
a selection of athletic activities which might be con- 
sidered safe for adolescent participation. At the present 
time, forty-four per cent or 403 individuals have replied 
to the questionnaire. Preliminary tabulations show the 
following groupings of opinion on the first paragraph 
of the resolution: 


N % 

270 67.0 Unqualified agreement 

50 12.4 Disagreement 

26 6.5 Qualified response 

57 14.1 No response ’ 
403 100.0 


It might be noted that of the 346 who committed 
themselves on the question, 77.1 percent were in agree- 
ment. Of the 50 who disagreed, there were 19 un- 
equivocal negative replies and 31 which, although 
negative, suggested that certain improvements in ath- 
letic programs are indicated. Children will always play 
on pick-up teaths where the likelihood of injury is great 
due to lack of uniformity in size and lack of selection? 
Such “sand lot” games are far more dangerous than 
supervised school competition where children should be 
well matched and taught how to defend and protect 
themselves. However, interscholastic athletics at this 
age should have no publicity, the players should be care- 
fully chosen, and the emphasis should be placed on the 
pleasure of the game rather than on winning it. 


Those indicating a qualified agreement with the reso- 
lution urged that individuals participating in inter- 
scholastic sport be selected on a basis of fitness, that 
length of period and schedule be taken into considera- 
tion to eliminate over-exertion, and that fatigue and 
body~contact sports, particularly football, be ruled out. 


About 13 percent of the total thought that physiolog- 
ical maturity should not be the basis for selecting 
players for competitive sports. Roughly 85 percent in- 
dicated that competition should be limited to the physi- 
ologically mature even though the questionnaire did not 
specify interscholastic competition. Many, however, 
questioned the practical application of methods to deter- 
mine maturity when applied to large groups of school 
children. An average age of such maturity, if it could 
be established, would not ensure ruling out the vulner- 
able types. From a practical standpoint, it was sug- 
gested that the sports be limited rather than the par- 
ticipants. In other words, only those sports in which 
all could participate under conditions of comparative 
safety should be permitted. 










UE to the variety and combinations of opinions re- 

garding a basis for determining maturity which 
might serve as a guide for planning safe athletic pro- 
grams at the junior high school level, it is impossible at 
the present time to indicate percentages of those favor- 
ing any one type of examination. The overwhelming 
consensus of opinion stressed the need for more com- 
plete, more thorough physical examinations by compe- 
tent physicians, screening first on the basis of height- 
weight-age ratio. Atypical cases should have clinical 
inspection from an orthopaedic standpoint and x-ray 
should be available to determine bone age and condition 
when indicated. At least 25 percent of those questioned 
mentioned x-ray as the reliable basis for determining 
maturity but its wholesale use would not seem to be 
practical. 


Examinations should include such considerations as 
organic lesions, congenital heart, hernia, postural de- 
fects, endocrine imbalance, sexual maturity, rate of 
growth, epiphysitis, chest expansion, coordination, ex- 
ercise tolerance (stamina), muscular development, 
mentality, and attitude. Thorough examinations, besides 
reducing the danger of disability as a result of too 
strenuous exercise or trauma, also would reveal many 
correctible faults. 


supervising teachers, coaches, sports writers, schog| 
heads, and parents. 

A list of sports was presented for selection ag tp 
safety for participation by the junior high school age 
group. The total number who checked each spor 
follows : 

Footba!! 19 
Tench Seothel ...nn 235 
Soccer 116 
Basketball 183 
Baseball 313 
Voileyball 237 
Handbail 237. = Weight lifting 
Badminton 303 Swimming 

Hockey 71 «All 
Tennis 328 None 
Wrestling 69 Blank an 

It is clear from the above tally that football is not 
considered to be a safe sport except by a very small 
percentage of the orthopaedists. 

Interest in the subject of athletics for adolescents was 
shown by the large number of replies received to the 
questionnaire. Many thoughtful letters on both sides 
of the question were received as well, quotations from 
which follow: 

I see many adolescent injuries, and in the active army and 


in induction boards I’ve seen too many late results of adoles- 
cent sport injuries. 
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The problem of strenuous athletics during adolescence 


The type of sport, with the exception of body-contact 
sport such as fooball, is not as important as the degree 
«of competition with which it is played, together with 
adequate equipment and limitation of periods of action 
to prevent strain and exhaustion. The question might 
be asked, ‘“‘Can competitive sport be played without the 
element of competition producing conditions of extreme 
effort on the children participating?” The large per- 
centage of orthopaedists agreed with the State Directors 
that interscholastic competition should be discouraged. 
Coaches whose jobs depend on successful teams are 
likely to be interested in winning the game rather than 
in protecting the players. It has been suggested that 
many potentially good athletes have been ruined by too 
early competitive sports involving the burning up of 
reserve power by violent and prolonged athletic activ- 
ities during childhood and adolescence. In the author’s 
work in physical education when coaching girls’ basket 
ball, adolescents have been observed to suffer emotional 
collapse following the loss of a game in which good 
sportsmanship and pleasure in playing were subordin- 
ated to the importance of winning. This is an unhealthy 
and damaging situation. 

Physical education might better direct its efforts to- 
ward development of the child in respect to posture, 
calisthenics, coordination, strength, and control through 
slow training during the years of physiological imma- 
turity. Basic training in sports could be given without 
emphasis on competition. More attention would thus be 
given to the non-team child who represents the greater 
number and the greater need. The value of such a pro- 
gram would have to be understood and accepted by all 
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I have seen too many boys and some girls seriously disabled 
(two killed by broken neck with cord crushing due to foot- 
ball) by unnecessary athletics. 

I have personally treated more than 12,000 fractures and 
many of these cases come from the teen-age group. I believe 
it is a tragic situation when any school permits the students to 
participate in football in the 10th grade or below. 

I firmly believe that it is high time for an intensive program 
of education of the public, parents, and particularly sports- 
writers and coaches, etc., to the dangers of injuries to adoles- 
cent children. 

I feel that the greatest contribution to national health would 
lie in a sustained participation in athletics from childhood 
through middle age on a broad basis and regardiess of com- 
petitive considerations ...I have the feeling that competitive 
sports are frequently entered into without proper foundation in 
training, and may constitute a strain in excess of physiological 
limits under pressure of social and monetary consideration. 

Education of teachers and physical instructors in the physiol- 
ogy of growth and especially as to the remote consequences of 
too much physical activity during the period of growth. 

Interscholastic sports involving extreme effort and hard body 
contact have caused many serious and in some cases lasting 
disabilities among children under seventeen, in my experience. 

I am quite sure that many adult orthopaedic problems con- 
cerned with joints of the lower extrmity and backs are in part 
due to excessive wear and tear and burning up of reserve 
muscle power by violent and prolonged athletic activity in 
childhood and adolescence. 

Granting that a few young athletes sustained injuries, does 
not the overall good derived from sports outweigh this draw- 
back ? 

I do not know of the dangers of strenuous athletics in this 
age group. Are there dangers or is this an idea handed down 
to us without proof of same? 

See no sense to such proposition. 

It is my opinion that competitive sports among children i 

(Continued on Page 693) 
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Implications in the Teacher Shortage for 


S e e 
. Health and Physical Education 
ig ho 
il 
— ~ By 
a KARL C. H. OERMANN 
oe: University of Pittsburgh 
= Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
es) 
= E hardly need be reminded that many teachers administrative officers know that they will make no 
is not Wir stumbling into a new era of education with voluntary move to improve themselves. According to 
small inadequate training and an attitude of profes- the National Education Association, four million chil- 
sional indifference. These are the people who will be dren will be under incompetent teachers during the 
its was fp responsible for much of the learning that takes place coming academic year and at least one hundred thou- 
to the for a postwar generation. The fact that during the war _sand will not have instructors of any kind. One out of 
1 sides E years two hundred thousand teachers left their jobs and every ten teachers in the United States currently holds | 
S from more than one hundred thousand emergency teaching an emergency sub-standard certificate, compared with 
certificates were issued in order to fill these vacancies | one out of two hundred before the war. 
‘my and carries dangerous implications for millions of American What are the implications in this situation for health 
adoles- children and youth. Will education increasingly become and physical education? A talk with school adminis- 
a question merely of obeying the law or will it be the —_ trators, with parents, with pupils, or best of all with the 
challenging, stimulating, living experience which these teachers themselves will supply the answer. One teacher 
pupils have a right to expect ? of physical education recently remarked, “I took the 
Although much publicity is now being given to the job because they offered me a separate fee of seven hun- 
economic status of the teacher, and although this may dred dollars to coach the football team and since all 
disabled be the very root of the dilemma education faces today, teachers in our system are now receiving a three hun- 
at. we cannot in any sense deny the fact that our schools = dred dollar cost-of-living bonus, I’m making a thousand 
ad must and will remain open in spite of this basic factor. dollars more than I made five years ago when I left 
"bella Regardless of what is done to help solve the problem, the teaching field. I’ll leave again if they ever try to 
dents to many teachers will stick to their classrooms from a love reduce my salary.” This man had not even graduated 
of their profession and a sense of service. It seems that from a school that offered training in health and phys- : 
program this group, however, is fast becoming a minority and __ ical education. A teacher of health remarks, “I will be 
sports- now, as they observe the questionable tactics of their glad when I can wash my hands of that dull subject and 
| atcha war-born colleagues, they cannot help but view the situ-  _ go back to a full-time history schedule.” Another teach- 4 
1 a ation with alarm. Among health and physical education —er of physical education scoffs at the idea of following | 
hildhood | teachers conditions are especially critical. Because of | a course of study with the words, “I’m not trained in 
of com the great demand for these people in war service of one — physical education but I can throw a ball in the gym- 
npetitive kind or another, emergency certification in this field ap- | nasium as well as those fellows who are trained.” Still. 
lation in pears to be the rule rather than the exception. --- another says, “Sure I’m going to take the courses re- 
oo Many communities are now beginning to realize that | quired for state certification. My principal tells me I 
physiol a great number of the teachers who left their jobs dur- — should be trained in physical education if I’m going to 
ences of ing the war years have no intention of returning to continue teaching in this field, but to me it’s a laugh. 
h. them. The overnight plans and temporary teaching as- | We don’t even require gymnasium suits in our school. 
rd body signments which were made are now becoming per- and the classes average about one hundred students for | 
Boe manent. States with certification requirements in the a fifty-minute period.” ae, 
= a various subject areas are anxious to delay the day when These statements are indicative of the treason being 
. in part they will sav to their teachers, “you must meet the mini- perpetrated in our midst. We cannot, we must not, 
reserve mum. certification standards or be replaced.” Some allow such individuals to carry the banner in these de- 
‘ivity in school boards are sending their teachers on a wild dash _—_cisive times. By their actions and their words they 
‘es, does to the nearest college or university by insisting that they | demonstrate a lack of ideals, character, and moral 
; are meet state standards in the subject areas for which they _ stamina which have been the very heart of teaching. 
were forced to accept responsibility during the yar | We have pushed long and hard during the past twenty- 
; in this years. States with no standards to enforce find:them- _ five years in order to.open the door of progress just a 
ed down selves in an even worse position. Since in many cases few inches. This is no time to allow it to be slammed 
trained personnel are unavailable, people who have in our faces. 
ldren ft neither aptitude nor interest in their work must be re- Teachers have been the theme for many forms of 


tained in teaching positions even though the school humor but as outsiders view the teaching situation to- 
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day, many see more than a grain of truth in the oft- 
repeated statement: “Those who can, do, and those who 
can’t, teach.” The critical teacher shortage has caused 
school administrators to discard practically all standards 
in selecting their teachers. The dangers in this step can 
be more readily appreciated if we recall that among 
health and physical education teachers the stigma of 
non-professional actions and thinking has been especi- 
ally strong. This has been brought about by their 
failure to project themselves into general educational 
affairs, their lack of interest and participation in school 
events outside their own sphere of influence, their un- 
willingness to see and study problems with their faculty 
colleagues, their frequent lack of cultural appreciation, 
their lazy habits of speech and dress, and most im- 
portant of all their failure to concern themselves with 
the development of each boy and girl for complete 
living. 


Meeting the Challenge 

It must be said at this time that the political and 
social forces which have led to some of the warped 
thinking on the part of teachers in the field of health 
and physical education are recognized. The conflict in 
philosophy which will allow a government to expend 
millions of dollars for health education and physical 
conditioning of men in wartime and so little for these 
same necessities in peacetime is difficult to resolve in 
the minds of many of our teachers. Inadequate salaries, 
poor facilities, inferior training, frustrated plans, and 
poor leadership are basic problems which are difficult 
to overcome. However, if we are to hold the profes- 
sional gains which have been made and achieve new 
ones, we must take action and not suffer the inertia of a 
group fighting for a lost cause. Our teachers must be- 
lieve with all their hearts that a goal worth achieving is 
worth fighting for. There is no room for the cynic, and 
the fence sitter, the clock watcher, or the man who lives 
in his own shell. Teachers without hopes, convictions, 
and strong beliefs in the job they are trying to do are 
drifting in the sea of pseudo-education without an 
anchor. 


Let us begin by examining ourselves critically. It 
will be impossible to denounce the actions of the weak 
teacher unless those who fling the challenge are them- 
selves standing on solid ground. Do we have a modern 
philosophy of education and are we living it? If not, 
why not? Teachers cannot propose to move in the right 
direction without having a sound reason for their 
actions. A teacher’s success depends on more than 
knowledge and preparation in subject matter and 
method. Our willingness to make every effort to under- 
stand our pupils, our desire to inspire and guide them, 
our belief in the value of what we do are equally es- 
sential. Mere mechanical perfection as a teacher will 
never compensate for these necessities. The innocence 
of youth is not so naive but that it will detect the coach 
or teacher of circumstance. Those in our profession 
who are simply “going through the motions,” who are 
insincere in all they do and say, should be forced to re- 
sign as soon as trained personnel are available to replace 
them. 


Professional integrity are words all to infrequently 
applied to teaching. As a matter of fact the groups, | 
which question the right of teaching to be classed as a 
profession claim that we can never achieve this Status 
without a national body to pass judgment in cases jp. 
volving teaching integrity. In brief, the heart of oy 
whole problem can be found in the purpose, the de. 
cision, and the sensitivity we bring to our work. Only 
by clearly defining the goals for which we are Striving 
and constantly bending our efforts toward the achieve. 
ment of these goals can we inform others of the valye 
and the need for health and physical education. Only 
by decisive action can we hope to win respect. We musi 
have the ability to bring in a verdict when all the eyj. 
dence has been presented. A lukewarm or impotent 
attack against questionable practices will never correct 
the fault. In the past too many in positions of leader. 
ship have reacted similar to the donkey who starved to 
death between two haystacks because he was unable to 
decide which one to nibble first. Indecision and de 
pendence upon others has been costly. Only by being 
objective, alert, and discriminating can we remain 
abreast of the times. 

The dangers we face today are very real in the eyes 
of the coaches and teachers returning to their old 
positions. After viewing the wreckage and talking to 
former staunch supporters in the community, many 
despair of ever repairing the damage. In those com- 
munities where incompetent and untrained individuals 
still retain positions thrust on them during the war 
years, we are losing the gains which many felt had lifted 
physical education out of the stepchild era. If we stand 
idly by and allow a group of wartime charlatans to 
steer our course, critics of health and physical education 
will have a field day. However, by rededicating our- 
selves in thought and action to the ideals and principles 
which have marked our progress in the past, it will be 
possible to salvage past gains and achieve new ones. The 
following are immediate resolutions which it is suggest 
ed should be adopted by competent personnel in health 
and physical education who desire to safeguard and im- 
prove their professional status: 

1. Resolve to help establish a stronger state and 
national professional organization by having every 
teacher of health and physical education enroll as a 
member. It is true membership alone does not guarantee 
results in any struggle but it is always taken as an indi- 
cation of interest and unity in the cause. 

2. Resolve to have a greater interest in and apprecia- 
tion of general educational problems so that health and 
physical education does not assume the position of a 
vested interest but rather retains its identity to the 
degree that is necessary to make its contribution to the 
complete education of the child. 

3. Resolve to be articulate and demonstrate a desire 
and willingness to interpret health and physical educa- 
tion to school administrators, to other teachers, to 
pupils, to parents, and to the public at large so that its 
values and needs may be appreciated. 

4. Resolve to recognize and implement the phases of 

(Continued on Page 691) 
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An Experience in Health Motivation 


for College Girls 


FLORENCE C. WHIPPLE 


Western Reserve University 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


vating element many times over. Steinhaus has 

said, “If health education were motivated as 
pleasantly and effectively as is the advertising for Four 
Roses whiskey, results would be more gratifying.” It 
is common knowledge that health too often is presented 
in a dull fashion, that it is not made a living part of 
each day, but rather, a textbook subject to be studied 
and summarily dismissed. At Mather College the 
office of Health Manager in the Student Athletic As- 
sociation once was considered a minor position. It 
lacked the prestige and the interest which had been 
developed in the sports divisions. 

In the fall of 1943, the newly elected health manager 
had an idea for making the health program more at- 
tractive. Since health for health’s sake had not been 
received enthusiastically, it was evident that a new ap- 
proach was necessary to stimulate the desired interest. 
Under the supervision of the physical education de- 
partment, the School for Models was born. The over- 
all objective was the improvement of total physical 
fitness to be attained through the study and practice of 
correct posture, poise, and general health habits. These 
terms have been used so often, however, that they have 
become cliches. The approach to health in terms of 
hackneyed phrases is dead. Students hear them and 
repeat them, but hearing is synonymous neither with 
understanding nor with acceptance. 

Consequently, when the overall objective was pre- 
sented to the students, along with it was a more imme- 
diate goal. The health manager discussed the aims of 
the proposed School for Models with a representative 
from one of Cleveland’s department stores, and the 
store was glad to cooperate. The latter agreed to spon- 
sor a style show, to be conducted at the store in May, 
with twelve girls chosen from the “school” acting as 
models. This was to come directly after an eight-week 
course, and the proceeds from the show were pledged 
to charity. In addition to lending their prestige to 
the show, the store also consented to supply a repre- 
sentative to discuss hair styling as well as to assist 
in teaching thé proper use of cosmetics. 

The first meeting was preceded by publicity including 
posters, talks by all managers in the Mather Athletic 
Association, and articles in the two university news- 
papers. Both papers interpreted the purpose of the 
school to the students, i.e., “to help each girl to learn 
how to improve her health and appearance.” The re- 


"vane cemen has proven valuable as a moti- 
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sult was the appearance of two hundred student volun- 
teers at the first meeting in February. The health man- 
ager expained the aims of the school and emphasized 
the great need for action, for living each day complete- 
ly, with model health conduct and charm. The Holly- 
wood type of glamour was neither an aim nor a desired 
by-product of the school. Physical well-being was the 
major aim. The emphasis was placed on individual 
work, and thus was to include special exercises for each 
girl’s particular problems. Every applicant filled out a 
chart giving her height, weight, skin condition, general 
physical health, and her outstanding faults—those most 
seriously in need of correction. 


The plan included a series of general exercises to be 
given first. Following this, everyone was to receive a 
special group of exercises designed to fit her needs. In 
some respects, the School for Models followed the 
general plan used for many courses in body mechanics. 
Since a forward head and tense shoulders seemed to 
be faults common to practically all of the girls, in 
varying degrees, and since it was felt that a “proud” 
head position was essential for a good “model” car- 
riage, specific exercises were introduced for the im- 
provement of these faults. A study of walking was 
planned not only to improve the: mechanics of walk- 
ing, but also to place emphasis upon the selection of 
proper shoes. Health pledges were designed including 
at least eight hours of sleep nightly for all aspiring 
models and no in-between-meal snacks for overweight 
girls. Underweight girls were provided with advice 
from nutritional experts connected with the Univer- 
sity Health Service. 

The large attendance made efficient organization im- 
perative. The group was divided into small classes, 
each of which met once a week. Student leaders, who 
took charge of the classes, were selected and trained 
by the health manager, who in turn was closely super 
vised by the physical education staff. To receive ath 
letic association credit in the School for Models, each 
participant was to attend class regularly, perform her 
specific exercises faithfully every day, adhere to a 
healthful diet, and conform to the principles of physical 
fitness in every aspect of her daily life. 

Each week a different topic, relative to physical fit- 
ness and improvement in appearance, was discussed 
and practiced. These included diet and exercise; proper 
body alignment; the art of walking, sitting, standing, 

(Continued on Page 688) 






Joint Convention of A. 


April 19-23 


A.H.P. E.R. 


Municipal 


Program 





Morning 


Luncheon 





Saturday, 
April 17 


:30-12:00: Board of Directors. 


12:15-1:30: Board of Directors, 





Sunday, 
April 18 


:30-12:00: Board of Directors. 





Monday, 
April 19 


:00-12 :00: Registration. 

:00-12:00: Visitation of local programs. 
:30-12:00: Pre-convention meetings of any 
mittees, and affliated organizations. 

:30-12:00: Board of Directors. 





Tuesday, 
April 20 


sections, com- 


12:00-1:15: Pre-convention lunch. 
eons as desired. 





:15- 8:45: Breakfast meetings as desired. 
:00-12:00: Registration. 


:15-11:45: Symposium, Health Education Division; business 


meeting. 


:15-11:45: Symposium, Physical Education Division; busi- 


ness meeting. 


:15-11:45: Symposium, Recreation Division; business meet- 


ing. 


12:00-1:15: Luncheons as desired 
by any group. 





Wednesday, 
April 21 


:15- 8:45: Breakfast meetings as desired. 
:00-12:00: Registration. 
:00-10 :30: Section meetings. 
Camping and Outing 
Dance 
Therapeutics 
:45-12:15: Section meetings. 
Research 
City Directors 
Professional Education 
Student 


:00-12:15: Inspection of Exhibits by Board of Directors. 


12:15-1:30: Informal luncheons as 
desired. 





Thursday, 
April 22 


:00-10 :30: Section meetings. 
School Recreation 
Private School Physical Education 
Institutional Recreation 
Dance 
:45-12:15: Fourth General Session. 


12:15-1:30: Luncheon of Central 
District Association. 





Friday, 
April 23 





:15- 8:45: Breakfast meetings as desired. 
:00-12:00: Registration. 
:00-12:00: New Board of Directors meeting. 
00-10 :30: Section meetings. 

College Recreation 

Intramural Athletics 

Schoo) Physicians 

School Nursing 
-45-12:15: Section meetings. 

Industrial Recreation 

Men’s Athletics 

Women’s Athletics 

Mental Health 





12:15-1:30: School and college re- 
union luncheons. 
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District Association 


Kansas City, Missouri 





Afternoon 


Dinner 


Evening 





2:00-5:30: Board of Directors. 


7 :30-10:30: Board of Directors. 





1:30-6:00: Board of Directors. 





: Registration. 

: Visitation of local programs. 

: Board of Directors. 

: Pre-convention meetings of any sec- 
dain, committees, and affiliated organiza- 
tions. 


_— — 


BSse 
“&B88 


-6: 
-5: 
-5: 
5:4 


6:00-7:45: Dinner meetings as 
desired by schools and col- 
leges, sections, committees, 
and affiliated organiza- 
tions. 


8:00-10:00: Official Opening Ses- 
sion, Awards, and Address. 

10:00-11:00: Informal reception 
and refreshments by cour- 
tesy of the Central District 
Association. 





1:00-6:00: Registration. 
1:30-3:00: Section meetings. 
Health Instruction 
College and University Physical Education 
for Men 
College and University Physical Education 
for Women 
Elementary School Physical Education 
3:15-4:45: Section meetings. 
Private Recreation 
Health Instruction 
Dental Health 
Women’s Athletics 
5:00-6:00: Second General Session sponsored by 
the Associated Exhibitors. 


6:00-7:45: Dinner meetings as 
desired by any group. 


8:00-10:00: All-convention Dem- 
onstration in the Municipal 
Auditorium sponsored by 
Kansas City Schools. 
10:00- 1:00: Free. 





1:00-6:00: Registration. 
1:45-3:15: Third General Session—Reports on 
Crucial Problems. 
3:30-5:30: All-convention Motion Pictures spon- 
- sored by the National Visual Education 
Committee. 
3:30-5:30: Representative Assembly. 


6:30-7:45: Dinner meetings as 
desired by any group. 


7:00-10:30: Round-Up and 
huck Wagon sponsored by 

the local organizations. 

8:15- 9:45: Health Forum spon- 
sored by the Auxiliaries of 
the Accredited Hospitals of 
the Jackson County Medical 
Society. 

10:30- 1:00: Free. 





1:45-3:15: Section meetings. 
Measurement and Evaluation 
Professional and Public Relations 
Professional Education 

3:30-5:30: All-convention Student Session. 

3:30-5:30: Meeting of all state, district, and na- 
tional officers, past presidents, national sec- 
tion chairmen, and state directors, spon- 
sored by the Central District Association. 


6:15-7:45: Dinner meetings as 
desired. 


8:15-10:15: Fifth General Session 
10:30- 1:00: Dancing. 





1:00-6:00: Registration. 
1:45-3:15: Section meetings. 
Municipal Recreation 
Public School Physical Education 
Nutrition Education 
3:30-5:00: Section meetings. 
Park Recreation 
Aquatics 
Safety Education 





6:30-7:45: Dinner meetings as 
desired. 





8:00- 9:50: Sixth General Ses- 
sion. 

9:50-10:00: Official closing of 
convention. 

10:15- 1:00: Dancing. 








Note: Registration, visitation of exhibits, and lobby consultation 
are scheduled throughout the convention. Good resource leaders, co- 
operative discussants, consultants, and recorders will be on hand for 
all sessions. Also program participants will represent, whenever pos- 
sible, both sexes, all teaching levels, and different fields of interest. 

The March issue of the Journal will include the detailed 


convention program. 
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United Nations 
We pledge ourselves to provide systematic instruction on 
the structure and work of the United Nations, as part of the 
citzenship education provided for all. We believe that particu- 
lar attention should be given to the methods which will enable 
the United Nations to deal with developments that affect the 
peace of the world. 


UNESCO 
We pledge our support to the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization and commend its initial 
successes. 


World Health Organization 

We approve wholeheartedly the formation of the World 
Health Organization and urge the immediate ratification of 
the Constitution of the Organization by the Congress of the 
United States of America and by appropriate legislative bodies 
of those countries that have not already taken such action, and 
we request that the Association advise the appropriate officials 
of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization of its willingness and desire to cooperate in the work 
of the Education Subcommittee of UNESCO, particularly in 
helping to promote and implement the projects that have been 
outlined relating to health education, physical education, and 
recreation. 


UNESCO Representative in Physical Education 

The United States National Commission for UNESCO pro- 
vides for a commission of 100 members from the United States. 
Of this number there is no representative for physical educa- 
tion. Physical education is recognized by many countries as ex- 
tremely important to the health and welfare of the people. We, 
therefore, request that our Executive Secretary petition the 
State Department of the United States to add to the roster of 
advisers and delegates for future conferences and general meet- 
ings of UNESCO a representative intimately associated with 
physical education, to be chosen in cooperation with the Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation. 


U. S. National Commission for UNESCO 

UNESCO provides for a commission of 100 members from 
the United States. We, therefore, recommend increased repre- 
sentation of educational leaders intimately associated with the 
regular operation of public school systems. We request that our 
Executive Secretary petition the State Department of the 
United States to add to and strengthen the public school mem- 
bership in the United States National Commission and also in 
the roster of advisers and delegates for future conferenges and 
general meetings of UNESCO. 


School Health and Physical Education Act 
We will approve and will vigorously support the school health 
and physical education bill of the AAHPER when it is intro- 
duced into Congress. 


Federal Bill—H.R. 1980 
We disapprove of H.R. 1980 (known as the School Health 
Services Act, Hecht Bill) and do not endorse its passage by 
Congress. 


Federal Aid to Education 
We recommend unqualified support for the passage of Educa- 
tion Bill S472 and request that a copy of this resoiution be for- 
warded to the Senate Committee on Education. 


Anti-Vivisectionists , 
In view of the great progress that has been made in preventi- 
tives and curative medicine and surgery through animal research 
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Resolutions Adopted by the Representative 
Assembly at the Seattle Convention 





and the prospect of even greater progress in the future, we ar 
unalterably opposed to the prohibition of this scientific pro. 
cedure. Such a prohibition would seriously hamper all medicaj 
progress. 


Universal Military Training and the Fitness of American 
Children and Youth 

We believe that adequate preparedness is necessary for oyr 
national security. As a substitute for universal military train. 
ing, we urge that the federal Congress, in developing a plan to 
meet the security needs of our nation, use existing civilian jn. 
stitutions in promoting programs for our youth which will resy| 
in their improved physical and mental health, scientific knowl. 
edge, civic responsibility, technical skills, and the development 
of other attributes in them that will lend strength and stability 
to our nation. 


We reaffirm our faith in a sound program of health, physical 
education, and recreation to develop fitness in the youth of 
America; because the proposed universal military training can- 
not provide such programs for all children and youth, we urge 
the Congress of the United States to make a study of the ways 
and means providing an adequate program of universal peace- 
time health, physical education, and recreation; and also urge 
the Congress to appropriate the necessary money to insure an 
expanded program of health, physical education, and recreation 
to assist wherever possible by providing supplementary leader- 
ship, tickets to athletic events, athletic exhibitions, entertain- 
ments, and other such services related to our field. 









Extension of Youth Service 

We recognize the pressing need for and pledge our efforts 
to secure the improvement of health, physical education, and 
guidance programs; a more civilized living; a balance between 
general education and vocational education with adequate pro- 
vision for work experiences; the provision at all times of a co- 
operative program of work, related training, and adjustment; 
the reorganization and improvement of youth and adult pro- 
grams closely related to character building, vocational, recrea- 
tional, cultural, and civic needs and interests of citizens. We 
commend the cooperative efforts of educators and others con- 
cerned with the welfare of young people and urge that they be 
further developed, through recreation and other character-build- 
ing programs, to combat the increase in juvenile delinquency 
which follows the close of a major world conflict. 


Federal Inter-Agency Committee on Recreation 

We believe that it is desirable to make every possible effort 
to develop the full capacity of present, permanent federal 
agencies’ recreation services in recreation for state government 
and for the people of the United States, attempting to secure 
adequate funds and trained recreation personnel for them. 

We further believe that it is desirable also to give all possible 
support to the Federal Inter-Agency Committee on Recreation 
which seven federal agencies have developed to see whether any 
needed services which cannot be developed through these 
agencies themselves can be provided by their Federal Inter- 
Agency Committee on Recreation, and we commend the federal 
agencies involved for the development of the Committee. 


Jackson’s Mill Conference on Facilities 
We hereby express appreciation to the Board of Directors 
and the president of the Athletic Institute for the grant which 
made it possible to get fifty-four outstanding education, park, 
and recreation leaders for intensive work with architects, en- 
gineers, and city planners to produce the guide on planning 
facilities for health, physical education, and recreation programs. 
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Professional Education 

We recommend that a working conference on professional 
education be held at the earliest possible moment to establish 
standards and a national plan of rating of institutions or de- 
partments giving professional education in health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation. 


Professional and Public Relationships 
We recommend greater continuity of organization for good 
professional and public relationships in the AAHPER and ex- 
tended concern for cooperative relationships involving good will 
based upon mutual understandings, and resulting in constructive 
interaction locally, nationally, and internationally. 


Extended Education and Recreation 
We recommend that the AAHPER increase its efforts to ex- 
tend the programs of health, physical education, and recreation 
to pre-school children and to adults. 


Teacher Shortage 

The present grave shortage of teachers seriously affects the 
welfare of the present and future generations. We pledge our 
support in recruiting able young people and in providing the 
compensation and social recognition which will guarantee for 
America the highly qualified teaching staff its children and 
young people deserve. We commend the practice of providing 
scholarships for teacher recruitment. We recommend that sub- 
standard emergency certificates be renewed annually only and 
rescinded as soon as possible. 


Teachers’ Salaries 
We recommend a basic minimum annual salary for profession- 
ally trained teachers of $2400 and, for professionally growing 
teachers, maximum salaries of $5000 or better. 


Teacher Preparation 
We recommend continuing progress in raising of certification 
requirements in every state to a minimum of four years of 
thorough cultural and professional preparation. 
Local Professional Organizations 
We recommend the development of strong local organizations, 
which include all professional employees, affiliated with state 
educational organizations and the National Education Associa- 
tion. We further recommend that school administrators work 
actively with local professional organizations in developing 
administrative policies and procedures. Particularly do we urge 
that these organizations be invited to participate, through com- 
mittees of their own choosing, in matters affecting their welfare 
such as growth in the profession, determination of salary sched- 
ules, teaching conditions, contractual relationships, and legis- 
lative measures providing tenure and retirement benefits and 
sick leave. 


Federal Tax Law on Admissions to School Contests and Events 

We petition the United States Congress to pass H.R. 1601 
which repeals the present tax law on admissions to school con- 
tests and events. 

Camping Education 

We recommend that camping education be an integral part 
of the school and community program, and that educators and 
community administrators be encouraged to initiate plans for 
the establishment of community-school camps throughout the 
nation in the interests of programs of positive worth for our 
American youth. 


Extended Representation 
We recommend that theAAHPER reaffirm and emphasize its 
democratic structure and representative nature by urging to 
membership and participation, workers at all ages in all 
geographic areas, and in all professional interest groups irre- 
spective of race or religion. 


Health Instruction 
We rcaffirm our conviction that health education is the basis 
of any program of education designed to improve human living, 
and deplore any curtailment of school hea!th education in the 
face of the overwhelming evidence as to the importance of the 
further development of such programs. 
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Resolution of Appreciation 

Wuereas, The members of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation and the North- 
west and Southwest District Associations wish to express 
their sincere thanks and appreciation to all those who con- 
tributed to the success of the Seattle convention, and 


Wuereas, It was necessary to make special arrangements un- 
der difficult conditions to hold the fifty-second annual con- 
vention sponsored by the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, and the Northwest Dis- 
trict Association with the Southwest District cooperating, 
and 

Wuereas, Arrangements were made to secure so many ex- 
cellent speakers and other participants in the program, and 

Wuereas, It is the consensus of opinion of the delegates present 
that this convention was very significant and outstanding in 
its accomplishments, 

Be it resolved, that we, the members of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, and 
the Northwest and Southwest District Associations, express 
our thanks and gratitude to: 

Miss Helen Manley, President of the Association, for her 
untiring and successful leadership in making this convention 
significant in the history of the profession, 


The National Convention Program Committee for its co- 
operative assistance in arranging the interesting program, 

The members of the Board of Education of the City of Seattle 
for their enthusiastic interest and support, 

Mr. Samuel E. Fleming, Superintendent of Seattle Public 
Schools and Honorary Convention Manager, for his leadership 
and his willingness to release competent leaders for key jobs, 
his generosity in urging and permitting attendance, and his 
presence at several meetings, all to the best interests of the 
Association, 

Mr. A. C. Pelton, Convention Manager, Mr. G. Spencer 
Reeves, Assistant Convention Manager, Mr. W. Virgil Smith, 
Assistant Superintendent of Seattle Public Schools and General 
Chairman of Local Committees, and Mr. Ray Eckmann, Ad- 
visor to Local Committees, for their excellent and efficient 
manner in handling the many details in the organization and 
conduct of the convention, 

Mr. Vaughn S. Blanchard, President-Elect, and chairman of 
the Workshop on General Problems, for his constant and cheer- 
ful guidance, 

Mr. Tom Gildersleeve, manager of the Olympic Hotel, and 
his staff for their excellent services at the lieadquarters hotel, 

Mr. Charles W. Hunlock, chairman of the Tourist Committee 
of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, for his cooperative as- 
sistance in making hotel rooms available. 

The following local committees and their chairmen who 
spearheaded their special contributions to the smooth function- 
ing and success of the convention: 

Loren Ralph—Treasurer, and Chairman of the Ticket Com- 
mittee 

A. A. Auernheimer—Chairman of the Registration Committee 

Nora Hall—Chairman of the Educational Exhibits Committee 

Holland E. Belshaw—Chairman of the Consultation Service 
Committee 

Willard Bergh—Chairman of the Publicity Committee 

William McCrea—Chairman of the General Service Com- 
mittee 

William Nollan—Chairman of the Boat Trip 

Mary Gross Hutchinson—University of Washington 

Kathro Kidwell—President, Washington State Association 
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ter sports in this country. It falls naturally into 
four branches: plain skating, speed skating, figure 
skating, and ice hockey. The plain skaters are usually 
in the majority, but the increased interest in the sport 
has given an impetus to the fine art of figure skating. 

It is interesting to note the increasing demand for 
skating. Over a period of nine years there was an in- 
crease of eleven hundred and sixty-two rinks on which 
over seventeen million persons in four hundred and 
twenty-seven cities participated in skating activities. 
Also, at the beginning of the war in 1942 the United 
States Figure Skating Association had ninety member- 
ship clubs and one hundred and seventeen artificial ice 
rinks on its register. 

People who know little or nothing about figure skat- 
ing believe it to be a fad. In the last ten years com- 
mercial ice shows, such as the Ice-capades and Ice 
Follies, have given figure skating a decided boost, but 
we must not overlook the fact that skating is an old 
activity which flourished eight hundred years ago in 
the countries of northern Europe. At that time skating 
was used as a means of winter travel rather than a 
sport. Figure skating was recognized about 1865. Mr. 
Jackson Haines, an American, was the first to advocate 
rhythm on ice. This was quickly accepted by the 
Viennese waltzers and later adopted in this country. 

Because physical education is now including a greater 
number of sports in its curriculum and the popularity 
of skating itself is increasing, many are promoting it, 
either as a course or for recreation. When considering 
skating for part of a program, two questions become 
imminent: (1) what actual benefits can a child derive 
from skating, and (2) how can an instructor organize 
a beneficial program using this sport? 


| CE skating is becoming one of the most popular win- 
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First, skating has become a popular individual sport 
and there are very definite values other than pure en- 
joyment. From a developmental point of view this 
sport is an invigorating outdoor activity which builds 
up endurance, encourages deep breathing, and stimv- 
lates all the vital organs of the body. During the quick 
growth period at high school level this is tremendously 
important. Skating also strengthens the big-muscle 
groups, especially in the legs, thighs, back, and ab- 
domen. It benefits posture both by strengthening 
muscles and teaching better balance, thus improving 
poise and adding grace. In order to be a good skater 
one’s knees must be relaxed with weight over the arches 
of the feet, and the body must be in perfect balance. 
Some doctors claim that, since skating is a non-com- 
petitive sport for most people, it may be used as a 
therapeutic measure. Skating may be mild or strenu- 
ous. It may be used to strengthen the muscles of in- 
dividuals recovering from poliomyelitis and from uni- 
lateral defects. 

Second, kinesthetic coordination is a factor involved 
in ice skating. As just mentioned, the body must be 
poised and balanced. Quick reaction time is imperative. 
This is accomplished only through will power, concen- 
tration, and effort. For example, in school figures the 
exactness of the free foot carried in line with the print 
and then turned out after passing the tracing foot 1s 
directly dependent on these factors. This sport more 

(Continued on Page 682) 
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Sex Offenses as Seen by a Psychiatrist 


PHILLIP PIKER 
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and this includes even those who profess a cer- 

tain sophistication in such matters—usually re- 
minds the writer of a youngster who knows there are 
some cookies in the pantry, and who is contemplating 
a raid. He knows there is something in the pantry 
which is of interest. He feels a sense of anticipation 
regarding the adventure, mixed with some appre- 
hensiveness. There is something naughty about the 
situation, which inspires guilt, but he reassures himself 
that they are only cookies, and that cookies actually 
were made to be eaten; and, after all, what’s funda- 
mentally wrong about eating cookies? 


A N audience which awaits a discussion on sex— 


This comparison is made partly in order to open the 
subject in a light vein, and partly for the purpose of 
promoting relaxation ; but it serves also to make a point 
which is of first importance, and of which we need to 


. be aware if we are to do some straight thinking about 


sex, regardless of whether we are tackling the topic 
from the point of view of adjustment or of misde 
meanor. The point is that the prospective cooky pilferer 
had mixed emotions, and it may be said that most of us 
have similarly mixed emotions, and mixed-up thinking, 
regarding sex. 

If the author were asked to give the reason, simple 
and brief, for sexual maladjustment in adults, sex diffi- 
culties in children, and anti-social sex behavior gen- 
erally, it would be this: the reason is that we lack a 
sound and consistent and wholesome attitude regarding 
sex. We lack it individually, and we do not have it as 
a group. 

The explanation for this reason—the why of it— 
could not be discussed briefly. It is a complex affair in- 
volving the interplay between various facets of the in- 
dividual’s personality and the culture within which he 
is trying to exist. But though we cannot go into the 
subject completely here, we can touch on some of the 
important high spots. 

Despite the fact that parents, and others who are 
overly sentimental in this regard, dislike admitting it, 
children become aware of sexual matters at an early 
age. They are curious concerning their own bodies, as 
they are about everything else; and they notice an- 
atomical differences in their parents, their brothers and 
sisters, their playmates. Most of them, perhaps all, 
pass through periods wherein masturbation occurs, and 
often also childish and innocuous sex play with other 





A paper presented as a member of the panel on “Sex 
Offenses As Seen By Psychiatrists, Police, Parents” at an ob- 
servance of National Social Hygiene Day Feb. 5, 1947, under 
the auspices of the Cincinnati Social Hygiene Society. 
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children. This curiosity and these activities need have 
no harmful effects. Indeed, they are never of them- 
selves harmful. If damage is to result from such 
things, if real problems are to develop, they will orig- 
inate in the child’s reaction to them. In other words, 
abnormal sex behavior in childhood—and what has thus 
far been mentioned is not abnormal—and in adulthood, 
will result not from his normal curiosity and transient 
childhood sexual activities, but from the notions he de- 
velops regarding them. If he gives undue importance 
to these things, if he acquires twisted ideas about 
bodies and parts of bodies and sex activities, if he de- 
velops anxiety and fear concerning them, then we may 
expect trouble. 

If trouble in this phase of the individual’s adjust- 
ment results from mistaken notions in childhood, how 
do these notions come about? The answer to this 
question is, of course, not difficult ; and it is this answer 
that points the way toward avoiding such trouble. Most 
of the child’s—and, as a consequence, the adult’s— 
personality traits, his attitudes and types of reaction, 
his interests, his standards, and so on, are derived from 
his relationship with his parents. This is as true for his 
sexual attitudes and behavior as it is for the other 
aspects of his personality. 

The parent who believes that her five-year-old child 
knows nothing about sex, and never thinks about it, 
merely because he never mentions it, is playing the 
ostrich. Because children do not hear their parents 
discuss such matters, or witness sexual activity, does 
not mean that they do not do their own thinking. They 
are, remember, curious and observant; but they are 
not yet very intelligent, and they are not at all in- 
formed. So that we may be sure that if all their think- 
ing about antomy and sex is done in a secretive and un- 
guided manner, they are likely to develop miscon- 
ceptions, just as they are likely to develop miscon- 
ceptions if their curiosity and activities are handled 
as though they were crimes, meriting distaste and anger 
and punishment. 


HERE is nothing parents react against, in their 
Fane with as much intensity of emotion as 
sexual matters. It is little wonder, then, that sex be- 
comes associated, in the child’s mind, with all sorts 
of emotional distortions. If this happens to the child, 
we should not wonder that it grows up to be frigid or 
impotent, or to have excessive sex desires, or to demon- 
strate preverted sex interests. 

One example might be mentioned, apropos of perver- 
sions, to illustrate a possible sequel of improper paren- 
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tal attitudes regarding sex. Most perversions, such 
as peeping, exhibitionism, etc., are properly defined 
as complete sexual satisfaction achieved by measures 
short of actual intercourse, with the pervert having no 
desire for the actual sex act. An example is the peeper, 
who derives all the sexual gratification he wants merely 
from looking at another individual (usually of the op- 
posite sex) in greater or lesser degree of undress. In 
this connection it should be pointed out that the defini- 
tion given indicates that the peeper, as well as the ex- 
hibitionist, in the great majority of instances, is not 
likely to make any attempt to physically molest any- 
one. His final objective is to see or to show himself, 
if he is an exhibitionist. Now in trying to understand 
the peeper, it is necessary to keep in mind that it is 
not considered ab vormal to obtain some sexual stimula- 
tion from looking at members of the opposite sex, as 
in love-making preliminary to the sex act, or in sug- 


gestive pictures, or in burlesque shows. The abnormal | 


element enters when one goes to extraordinary lengths 
to see these things, and when the seeing of them satis- 
fies the individual’s sexual need entirely. 


How does such a phenomenon as a peeper happen? 
The explanation varies as to detail in different in- 
stances; but in general the reason is that somewhere 
in the individual’s psychosexual evolution he developed 
some distorted notions, some excessively emotional re- 
actions, some blocks in his thinking about and re- 
acting to sexual matters. ; 

It is the conviction of those who have had the op- 
portunity to study and work with human beings from 
the psychiatric angle that, with the exception of the 
very small group which has actual physical reasons 
for sexual difficulties, sexual maladjustment would not 
occur if children were exposed to proper adult at- 
titudes. If such attitudes are to prevail, parents, teach- 
ers, and all those who have to do with the rearing and 
guidance of children need to be properly informed re- 
garding sexual matters, and to attempt to straighten 
out the emotional kinks in their own reactions to sex. 


How many of us have been embarrassed, and felt 
awkward and tongue-tied when a four-year-old asked 
us how babies were made? If you stop to think about 
it, it actually is ridiculous to admit that a four-year- 
old could embarrass us about anything. Then why 
are we ill at ease? It was because the subject of sex 
was out in the open, and that subject is difficult for a 
person to manage, even with a child. If this is true, 
then the individual himself is not properly oriented 
about sex. His emotions about it are still mixed up 
to some extent. If they are, he can go back to the first 
few years of his life for the reason. And if his child, 
or his pupil, or his camper, is not to be more or less 
mixed up too, he had better get his own thinking in 
order so that he can provide him with the proper atmos- 
phere and information for the development of a whole- 
some and acceptable sex life. 

Perhaps something more should be said about sex 
offenders specifically, though everything said thus far 
is applicable. To begin with, it should be stressed, 
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and with as much emphasis as possible, that sex of. 
fenders are sick people, and that their offenses are 
symptoms of their illness. Think about it for a mo. 
ment! Here is an individual whose sexual activity 
is greater, or different, or more aggressively demon- 
strated than the normal. Immediately, then, we may 
say that he has some sort of abnormalcy associated 
with his sexual development. Further, he acts out his 
sexual needs in a manner which is likely to result in 
real trouble for himself, imprisonment, bodily injury 
or death, loss of respect and reputation, perhaps hos- 
tility and rejection by his own family and friends, finan- 
cial and professional disaster, etc. For the sake of a 
brief period of physical pleasure, he jeopardizes his 
entire future. An individual who does this has either a 


. distorted sense of values, or an inability to control his 


impulses, or both. The same thing may be said, in 
varying degree of any sick psychiatric patient. Our 
sex offender, therefore, is sick. 

This is an important point. Without a realization of 
this fact, we are hardly likely to solve the problem of 
sex offenses. The purpose in stressing this point should 
be clear. Sex offenders should not be coddled any more 
than a patient with typhoid fever. The latter needs 
to be treated and cured for his own sake, because he 
is a sick human being; and—please note this point— 
he also needs to be cured so that he will not infect 
others, and thus remain a menace to society. 


Merely jailing a sex offender does practically noth- 
ing for either the offender or society. It does nothing 
to alter whatever it is that makes him behave the 
way he does, to correct the emotional illness which is 
wrecking his existence and menacing society. And we 
have no assurance, when he has served his sentence, 
that he will not repeat his performance. 

What, then, shall we do with, or about, him? The 
best practical answer to this question known to the 
author is exemplified by the plan used in the State 
of California. This plan has in it the makings of the 
ideal solution—treatment of the offender and long- 
range protection of the citizens of the state. California 
has a law which enables a judge to sentence a convicted 
sex offender to an indeterminate period of incarcera- 
tion. In other words, the sentence specifies no definite 
length of time which the convicted man must serve. 
He is free—and this is the point which bespeaks in- 
telligent understanding and handling of the situation— 
only when a commission composed of a pyschiatrist, 
a psychologist, a legal authority, and some others qual- 
ified to pass opinion on such matters, have established 
to their satisfaction that he no longer has his sexual 
problem and can safely be turned loose in society. This 
means that society is properly protected; and it also 
means that if the California jails are not to be cluttered 
up with life-time tenants, something must be done to 
help the offender get over his emotional difficulties. 

This is a plan worthy of consideration, worth copy- 
ing throughout the nation. If a real effort is to be 
made to cope with the problem, then attempts should 

~ (Continued on Page 689) 
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HE efforts of our profession in the past might 
T be likened to the experience of Robert Louis 

Stevenson, who as a child stood at the window 
of his home watching the lamplighter touching the 
flame to the wicks of the street lights. When asked 
by his mother what he was doing, he replied, “I’m 
watching the man punch holes in the dark.” As lamp- 
lighters many of us have also been punching holes in 
the dark, showing the way that others may more easily 
follow the lighted path. 

We each carry the “key ring of education.” What 
professional keys do we carry on that ring? What 
are the portals challenging our entrance? Are we 
sufficiently qualified and intelligent to utilize the right 
key in the lock which it fits, or must we fumble around 
in the dark until we find a means of entrance? 

During past centuries man has learned to overcome 
many of the natural barriers confronting his progress: 
travelling through jungles, fording turbulent streams, 
and surmounting difficult and dangerous obstacles. To- 
day, mankind is facing new and less visible portals 
to progression, which, seemingly, are closed to him. 
Yet, gradually, as knowledge is gained and skill de- 
veloped we find that although there is no one skeleton 
key which will open all doors, there have been produced 
special keys to fit different locks. Thus, through edu- 
cation we gain admittance to areas formerly barred to 
civilization. 

On this “key ring” which we carry appear such 
fundamental keys as basic educational courses, serving 
as master keys for many purposes, but which alone 
are often not adequate. It becomes necessary to take 
additional specific courses, and search for new exper- 
iences to add the needed keys to our collection. Other 
keys which become ours to use are books and published 
articles in our field, shared experiences of others de- 
rived from conventions, associations, and committees 
which broaden our educational citizenship. Of even 
greater value to us, may be our own experiences which 
we have proven of worth in experimental situations. 
At times one doubts that a particular key will ever be 
used, that it will ever prove to be the right one needed. 
but without various designs and patterns entrance to 
desired areas is limited. It is often necessary to file 
off the rough edges and adapt the knowledge to the 
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specific situation when it becomes impossible for one 
to procure the required information himself, or even 
to borrow from others. 

Keys bring to mind locks, which in turn project in 
our thinking closed doors. Where do we need to use 
our keys? What doors are we anxious to swing open 
which are barriers to professional recognition? If we 
could adopt one word which might serve as a “key” or 
“theme” for our total program in health, physical edu- 
cation and recreation, the term “balance” is sug- 
gested. Balance is the end-product which we seek 
to achieve in our program. Lack or want of balance 
leads to a criticism not only of individuals, schools and 
groups, but also to the actual value of physical educa- 
tion and all its allies. The whole is questioned because 
a part is weak and quite rightfully so. 

Physical education when based on sound educational 
principles and when administered and led by highly se- 
lected and trained personnel has been proven to be 
of. value. We have contributions to this effect from 
various fields of specialization, namely, Dr. Herman 
Chore of Northwestern University has produced 
neurological findings of great significance, Dr. Arthur 
H Steinhaus of George Williams College has offered 
physiological evidence of vital relationships, while Dr. 
Charles L. Lowman of the Los Angeles Orthopaedic 
Hospital has demonstrated the feasibility of correct- 
ing remediable postural defects and has suggested the 
advantages and possible dangers in various activity 
practices. 

Of even closer proximity to our immediate problems 
are the many contributions which have been made in 
the areas of tests and measurements by such leaders 
as Cozens, McCloy, and Clarke. Of recent import is 
the compilation of techniques for muscle testing, pre- 
pared by Daniels, Williams, and Worthingham, a new 
key which offers “open sesame” to means of making 
specific evaluations.* 


Further, from service experiences, it appeared evi- 
dent that, through a planned program of exercise and 
physical activity, organic efficiency in terms of cardio- 
vascular response and pulse recovery, muscle tone, 
strength, agility, and other physical attributes increased. 
As adequacy in these activities became greater, adjust- 
ment to difficult mental problems and abstract thinking 


*Lack of space does not permit a more detailed discussion 
of the various contributions of other leaders in the field. 








apparently developed proportionately. 

The skepticism, doubt, and questioning attitudes 
which challenge every remark, statement, suggestion, 
or research attempt, have been one of the most stifling 
drawbacks to the profession. True, it is important 
that there be scientific evidence, yet we do have proof 
that physical education based on a sound educational 
plane is, as mentioned above, of definite value to growth 
and development. 

If physical education in itself has value, then why 
is the value of physical education in the school pro- 
gram questioned? If we lack balance, what do we need 
to do to achieve this balance? Such a question brings 
us face to face with some of the doors which have not 
yet been opened, or having partially opened, have then 
stuck fast. How can we use our “keys” to unlock these 
entrances leading to total balance? 

The chief aim of education is to realize balance for 
the individual throughout life, to provide an environ- 
ment in which growth and development of the organ- 
ism may reach its maximum potentiality in all areas: 
intellectually, physically, socially, and spiritually. Un- 
less we provide an environment wherein the child may 
learn to his maximum physically, then the man may 
rightfully question us later as to the value of physical 
education as we conducted it, and as to the by-products 
which we claim to stem from such a program. 

To provide such a suitable environment there must 
be a well-balanced program within the schools. This 
requires expanding and extending some portions of 
the existing program or, in some teaching situations, 
modification of certain areas to allow for expansion in 
other portions. To strive for balance for all individ- 
uals, each child must have the necessary attention, 
from the sorriest little girl in the second grade to the 
captain of the high school football team. One must 
have as much consideration as the other. This calls 
for more scientific planning, supervising, and teaching 
at all school levels. We need to spend as much time 
and effort on some type of physical training for the 
majority as for the minority. 

The profession is in accord with a program of 
scientifically planned athletics for all students of the 
ages who can benefit from competitive games. But 
until expansion is possible we may need, temporarily, 
to modify the intensity of endeavor in the area of 
major sports in order to spread our efforts for all. 
As much thought and money should be allocated for 
a girls’ or women’s program as for a boys’ or men’s, as 
much for intramurals or required physical education as 
for the elective group of sports. Also, our program 
offers a maximum of value not only in the regular 
school day but in the after-school or extended day 
section, whether it be termed sports or recreation. 
Justification for this extension may be realized when 
it is appreciated that physical education classes rarely 
offer more than a thirty-minute period during the 
school day, in spite of the fact that four hours daily 
of big-muscle activity are deemed desirable for ade- 
quate organic and physical development of children. In 
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cities, home environment in crowded housing and 
apartments does not provide time, space, equipment 
or suitable companionship for supplementing the exist- 
ing school program for activity needs. 


T HIS brings us to a consideration of the facilities 
and equipment mandatory in conducting an ade- 
quately designed program of procedure. To supply 
equal opportunity for all students requires seemingly 
amazing additions such as gymnasia, swimming pools 
extensive playing fields, areas in connection with or 
available for schools to conduct programs in camping 
scouting, hiking, etc., and space for storing and caring 
for a great amount of equipment. 

Further, the administration of such an ideal program 
calls for a tremendous increase in the number of trained 
personnel, a staff numbering far beyond anything we 
can even visualize. In fact the program as now being 
conducted and staffed was not dreamed of ten years 
ago. Here it is necessary to make a very special plea: 
that the total daily teaching program for these staff 
members be so planned as to allow them to live a 
balanced life. One does not need to point out that none 
of us live normal lives. Why do the demands upon 
some of us require a work-load of from fifty to one 
hundred hours a week? How can we, as a profession, 
manifest the health practices which we profess to teach, 
unless we are given the opportunity to demonstrate 
them in our own daily living? True, we have been 
viewing an ideal program, but it is exceedingly im- 
portant that our plans be projected beyond actualities. 

It is apparent that our leaders are making the most 
concerted, best balanced, all-round assault upon our 
problems that has ever been attempted at this time. 
There seems to be no ground from which some en- 
deavor is not rising. These leaders are going to drive 
home this attack. It is at home, in our own situations, 
that the real struggle must take place to carry on to a 
final completion what they and we know must be ac- 
complished. For in reviewing some of the outstanding 
needs in our field it is seen that we at home are out 
of balance, tending to work with too much concentra- 
tion upon too few angles. 

If you will agree that we have the knowledge to bal- 
ance our programs, the keys to open the doors, the 
potential strength to make physical education valuable 
in the school and municipal programs throughout the 
nation, then what is preventing us from doing these 
things? There seem to be certain outer portals, which, 
seen at a distance are small indeed, but which, when 
viewed at close range, tower impregnable before us 
and prevent us from entering to unlock the inner doors 
of an enlightened precinct of physical education. 

Above one portal is deeply chiseled the words “Suf- 
ficient Funds.” This great barrier is keeping us: 

1. From providing adequate equipment and facilities 
in the form of necessary buildings, larger playing fields, 
additional swimming pools, and up-to-date supplies and 
appointments. 

2. From providing sufficient salary for our person- 
nel. This guarded entrance is barring us from draw- 
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ing promising young people into teacher-training in- 
stitutions so that we may have an opportunity to select 
them for our field. It is impossible to select a plum 
or even a peach from an empty dish. We cannot depend 
on a few candidates who are idealists to fill our teach- 
ing positions. Lack of suitably trained personnel is 
one of the factors most stunting to the growth of the 
program. 

3. From adequately providing all teacher-training 
institutions with a uniformly established program 
equipped with high standards to train present and 
prospective teachers capable of administering economic- 
ally and well such an ideal program for our schools. 


Who has the keys to open this imposing obstruction 
so that we may get down to really constructive work? 
Our national, state, and local organizations must forge 
these keys and use them through their public and pro- 
fessional relations divisions. If these groups can show 
the taxpayers of our nation that we have reached the 
age of majority, that we have arrived at the point where 
we know enough to balance our accounts and run our 
business, then we should be allowed the outside means 
of entrance whereby we may reach our workshops and 
equip them. 


Suppose the great door of “Sufficient Funds” swung 
open tomorrow. Would we as a profession be caught 
“flat footed?” Are we ready to serve the students even 
now within our gates? Are we not, in our present situa- 
tion with returning veterans, like the housewife who 
must work until six o’clock, then rush home to find the 
children sitting down to the table for dinner. Nothing 
is ready. Only stale bread and cans to open, nothing 
fresh and palatable is forthcoming. The children must 
either eat what there is or wait until new purchases can 
be made and a proper dinner prepared. Most of us 
are trying to see that the children are nourished but 
we still have menus to plan, new equipment to pur- 
chase, and help to employ. The boys and girls have 
grown since morning; their appetites have changed and 
they need a better balanced meal for nutritional pur- 
poses, 


HERE seems to be still another portal barring our 

way and it is very near to us indeed. It is in- 
scribed “Traditional Curricula and Credential Re- 
quirements,” and appears in the bulletins of every 
college and university as well as most state depart- 
ments. In some cases no keys are of avail and noth- 
ing short of dynamite or an earthquake will even jar 
this portal. An urgent need has presented itself, in- 
voking our immediate attention and demanding a 
three-pointed attack on our part: 

1. The need for a critical analysis of the current 
standards of our teacher-training institutions. The re- 
statement of goals will unify and clarify our thinking. 
A followup evaluation by each of us is then necessary 
to ascertain whether we are meeting the objectives, or 
the extent to which they are being met. This involves 
the establishing of a more adequate testing program to 
determine the degree of accomplishment and where or 
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in what respect we fall short. 


2. The need for a re-evaluation and augumentation 
of the existing curricula in order to offer professional 
courses of a nature promoting the attainment of de- 
sired program objectives. On the teacher-training 
level we can profit from an appraisal of present cur- 
ricula. This may mean a complete revision of our pro- 
gram, with a consolidation of courses, and deletion or 
expansion of others. For example, after careful analysis 
of the basic science requirements as to contributions 
each area has to make, it may be found feasible to 
formulate a basic science offering within our own cur- 
riculum, a drawing-together of the heterogeneous sub- 
ject matter now considered essential from other fields. 
Such a coordinated course might be adjudged of 
fundamental worth to the triality, physical education, 
health, and recreation, within our profession. More 
time and opportunity within our teacher-training cur- 
riculum must be afforded for student teachers to gain 
knowledge and skills in conducting their testing pro- 
gram, in appraising the product of their efforts, and in 
re-adjusting their teaching to more nearly realize their 
objectives. A unifying of fundamental science require- 
ments might allow for such an expansion and expedite 
the up-grading of the competence of prospective 
teachers. 


3. The need for a re-organization of course materials 
leading to the synthesis and betterment of content with 
the accompanying uniformity of title terminology. 
Within each institution there must be a clarity of pur- 
pose among staff members, a checking to avoid the 
overlapping of course content, and a welding of the 
various segments together. A similar process must 
take place in the various institutions to assure com- 
parable competence, presupposing a similarity of philos- 
ophy and standards within the profession. To achieve 
this uniformity requires mutual agreement as to title 
terminology which will make possible identical evalua- 
tion, so essential for the transfer and graduate student. 

It is undoubtedly probable that a revision of cur- 
riculum will lead to drastic alterations in credential re- 
quirements and in teacher selection. It is suggested that 
we make a rough draft of our objectives, then build a 
blueprint, run our transits, and survey the project of 
our highway. We may have to excavate, fill in some 
ravines where there are existing gaps, and slice off the 
knolls in some of our courses to assure a straight and 
more level road bed. We must select and carefully 
train our drivers. And who should obtain a license? 
Certainly the blind cannot drive as they could not see 
the stop and go signals. There are well-planned studies 
of aptitude tests and interview techniques being con- 
ducted for determining what essential mental and 
physical attributes constitute qualities for certification. 
Suck road-blocks as these may in the future serve as 
devices for eliminating some of the weaker participants 
from the race. The validity of such tests will be proven 
only after work in the field with constant revision of 
the battery. Only thus may we be assured of well 

(Continued on Page 692) 








the boys and girls of Hempstead High School. In 
1942 this activity was introduced to a small group 

of fifteen boys and fifteen girls of the junior-senior 
class. We made a slow but very sure beginning. Our 
first group was carefully picked, the program thor- 
oughly discussed and planned. We danced on Friday 
afternoon from 3:00 to 5:00 p.m. because it was the 
instructor’s one free afternoon a week when he was not 
busy with the boys’ intramural program. The first sev- 
eral weeks were given over to square dancing, only 
because we wanted to be sure that all the members 
were having fun. From that simple beginning, our 
groups have always enjoyed this very social activity. 
After a few weeks of square dancing, we learned some 
very simple folk dances. Then a surprising thing hap- 
pened. A request was made—by the boys—for more 
folk dancing. Our beginning, we felt, was now a 
success. Gradually, folk dances replaced the squares. 
Why have folk dancing or square dancing in a high 
school? Our main reason was that we had an instructor 
who knew folk dancing and square dancing, and felt 
that this type of dancing was one of the most socializ- 
ing activities available to a coeducational group. If Jim 
or Betty can come to a square dance, have a good time 
doing a do-si-do or swinging a pretty partner, meet 
new and different partners in an easy natural way, and 
can be happy among all kinds of people, we think the 
square dance is worthwhile. In beginning groups, es- 
pecially in square dancing, very little skill and rhythm 
are needed. “If you can walk, you can square dance,” 
is the familiar saying of many callers. To be an out- 
standing square dancer, of course, demands greater 
skill, greater rhythm. When we get into our first folk 
dance the same results appear. The skills are not so 
easy, the rhythm is not so simple. Different music, 
different steps, different techniques, all challenge the 
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Four couples of folk dancers demonstrate the “peeking through the 
window” figure of the Bavarian Laendler, a delightful peasant waltz. 


individual. Soon, the awkwardness wears away, the 
steps become more familiar, the dancers become more 
confident, and again some new inner spirit makes itself 
felt. Again and again we have proved its social values 
in our groups. Folk dancing brings together people of 
different backgrounds and nationalities. For the most 
part, a folk dancing group is a friendly and a happy 
group. Certainly here is a practical laboratory for 
building better citizenship, and happier individuals. 
The war years interfered with our long-range plans. 
By 1943 we had hoped to have a folk and square dance 
membership of at least 150 boys and 150 girls. During 
the war a small group of students kept meeting despite 
the instructor’s absence. They collected a few folk and 
square dance records and for three years they kept 
teaching enough classmates to keep the small group 
going. In January, 1946, our faculty leader returned 
from naval service to again pick up his physical educa- 
tion duties at Hempstead, and at present long-range 
plans are again being made to build up this activity. 
The folk and square dance program is now coming 
into its rightful place as a part of our regular physical 
education program. It is succeeding in our high school 
for various reasons. First of all, we have a principal 
who is greatly interested in seeing that his students get 
the most out of their school programs, be it scholastic 
attainment or after-school activity. He feels that there 
is value in our dance programs in helping many 
students, especially freshmen, adjust socially to high 
school life. That social adjustment makes itself felt in 
the school citizens, the students themselves. Through 
his helpful interest we now have two days assigned to 
dancing. He has recognized that this activity should be 
a part of our regular program, and it is treated as such. 
Without this administrative cooperation we still would 
be trying to direct the program on the instructor’s 
(Continued on Page 686) 
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contribution to make to the health of the school 

child. To what degree is this potential being 
realized? There is some evidence that as our medical 
knowledge increases, a generation somewhat aware of 
its health needs is developing but it is doubtful whether 
the health instruction to which school children are sub- 
jected leads to desirable health practices in adulthood. 
One cannot gainsay the many reports which have in- 
dicated success in correcting physical defects. At least 
a certain number of children have been helped to a 
better physical condition. While some of this individual 
improvement might have come about anyway, through 
the influence of parents, for example, it seems clear that 
the school often played a significant role. Certainly 
there have been striking decreases in the morbidity and 
mortality of those diseases commonly attacking children. 
Smallpox, measles, diphtheria, impetigo, scabies, 
pediculosis—these no longer constitute major problems. 
There is, however, a serious question as to whether the 
preventive activities carried on in the school are largely 
responsible for these advances. 

Despite these advances, the health status of our school 
children still leaves much to be desired. The examina- 
tions of draftees in World War II have often been mis- 
interpreted. These results show that although many de- 
fects had been corrected, a fact seldom mentioned, there 
were many correctible physical defects known to school 
authorities which had gone uncorrected (1). Current 
activity in both local and national legislative bodies, 
however, shows that just as in the last postwar period 
our citizens are cohcerned with problems of health of 
children. They are planning to supply funds for ex- 
panded services. How shall we, as experts, advise 
them? 

Many excellent statements of policy have been enun- 
ciated, notably the oft-quoted School Health Policies, 
recently revised (2). There is little point in spending 
more time in perfecting such statements but there does 
seem need for concentration on finding out why the 
policies are not carried out, what the gaps are, and how 
they can be filled. 

An address presented at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 


ean Public Health Association, November 14, 1946, by Dr. 
Baumgartner. 


A MERICAN medical science has a great potential 
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This paper will discuss only one aspect of the prob- 
lem, that usually known as the health service program, 
or as we prefer to put it, the activities of doctors, 
dentists, and nurses which are concerned with the 
school population. This does not mean that such pro- 
fessional personnel do not have an essential interest in 
all other phases of the program. All workers in this 
particular vineyard have overlapping interests and 
mutual planning is essential. It would be less than 
realistic to fail to point out that all too often doctors are 
told what they should do by people who do not know 
what a doctor can do. 

We believe that medical and dental services for school 
children are still very far from achieving their goals for 
at least five specific reasons. 

1. Too many programs have failed to understand that 
their objective is to secure the best services modern 
medicine has to offer for all children of school age. 

2. The public, including parents, taxpayers, and pub- 
lic officials, has not yet become sufficiently aware of the 
need for giving adequate financial support to develop 
a satisfactory program. 


3. Although there have been important developments 
in basic medical research, the methods of applying the 
results of such research to school populations lag far 
behind in their development. 


4. Despite a marked improvement in cooperation 
among the many groups concerned, a unified philosophy 
and set of objectives is still not in action. Too often 
well-meaning educators, health officers, physicians, 
dentists, nurses, and parents spend too much time either 
talking endlessly on how to cooperate, correlate, inte- 
grate (or whatever the acceptable verb may be at the 
moment). Sometimes departments of education and 
health actually compete with each other for authority 
and credit. In the meantime, graduating class after 
graduating class leaves the school in poor physical con- 
dition because of inadequate medical and dental atten- 
tion. 

5. There are too few persons sufficiently well trained 
to give adequate service to children. This would seem 
to be, as the Advisory Committees of the Children’s 
Bureau recently pointed out, the most pressing problem 
of the immediate future. The American Public Health 
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Association, for example, has set up educational quali- 
fications for school physicians (3) but there is no single 
place in the country to which one can turn for this kind 
of training. 

The frequency with which these five factors apply 
make it essential that we review our programs before 
we explain their failures solely on the basis of having 
insufficient funds. To secure more funds, more doctors, 
more dentists, and more nurses just to do the same old 
job is not enough. We believe the public will make up 
its mind to support more adequate programs when these 
programs can be shown to produce results. As previous- 
ly stated, the needs for service have not satisfactorily 
been carried to the public. This points not only to the 
need for education and propaganda, but also to the need 
for a more concrete program. It is essential therefore 
to state in more exact terms what a good medical and 
dental service to school children must be. The discus- 
sion is divided into two parts, first the establishment of 
an adequate case-finding program, second the main- 
tenance of an adequate follow-up program. 


An Adequate Case-Finding Program 


We have used this term, commonly used by those 
who try to control specific diseases in the general popu- 
lation, because it emphasizes methods of finding the 
child who is in need of medical care. Such adequate 
case-finding programs for school children demand chief- 
ly periodic professional examinations, mass testing pro- 
cedures, and continuous observations by teachers. 


1. Medical and dental service given by persons 
trained to know medical and dentals problems in chil- 
dren is a first essential. It is clear that thorough ex- 
aminations at regular intervals are essential if the health 
status of the child is to be improved. How often and 
how thorough examinations by physicians should be 
made is a subject of obvious importance. There is 
pressure from many school authorities for annual exam- 
inations. If these are not thorough and are not accom- 
panied by adequate follow-up programs, they lead to 
little except a sense of false security for school authority 
and the public. Actually, the usual annual examination 
program should be exposed as a hoax. The expenditure 
of public funds for examinations of school children by a 
physician may be justified only if some benefit accrues 
to the child as a result of the examination. In addition 
to the obvious objective of discovering physical ail- 
ments, usually not satisfactorily achieved by the hastily 
made examination, arguments are usually advanced for 
the compulsory annual examination: one, that it pro- 
tects the school personnel by putting on file a doctor’s 
statement concerning physical fitness for physical activ- 
ities; two, that it inculcates in the child the habit of 
annual physical examination throughout life. It is un- 
certain how much protection the doctor’s certificate 
actually is in case of lawsuit. Many medical authorities 
have agreed that a great many “reports” of annual ex- 
aminations are of no value in court since they do not 
represent current examinations and it can be too easily 
proven that they were so superficially made as to be of 
less value than the paper on which they were written. 
Thus, while a theoretical legal “protection” may exist, 
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there is no protection for the child. 

As to the “habit” of annual examinations, no eyj- 
dence exists that pupils who have been compelled to 
bring in reports or have annual examinations in schools, 
voluntarily seek examinations after leaving school. Cer. 
tainly we should not consider it good education to teach 
a child that a superficial examination performed with 
clothes on or only partially removed and done at a rate 
of one a minute is the medical examination one expects 
of a physician. 

The medical examination of school children is of 
value when it discovers any ailment the child has, when 
it leads to the treatment of such ailment, and when it 
guides the parent in the further care of the child, so that 
he may achieve his optimal growth and development. 
It is clear that there are very few school systems which 
can now afford both the routine annual examination 
and the follow-up program. Let it be clear that it is 
generally agreed that the optimal management of the 
school child and adolescent involves a thorough exam- 
ination annually; but if we cannot now reach this goal, 
let us examine carefully whether we are using the med- 
ical service we have as effectively as we can. The Na- 
tional Conference for Cooperation in Health Education 
has set the reasonable goal of four examinations 
throughout the child’s elementary and secondary school 
career (2). If this goal cannot be reached (as is the 
usual case), it has been clearly demonstrated that em- 
phasis put on examinations for those children selected 
through the daily observation of the teacher is more 
productive than routine examination of selected 
grades (4). 

So-called “continuous teacher observation” is another 
essential of the adequate case-finding program. There 
has been great emphasis on this activity in recent years. 
But it may be only a formality when there has been 
insufficient training of teachers. The current revisions 
of syllabi on health used in the teacher-training insti- 
tutes have recognized this fact, but even now they are 
hardly adequate. Much more consideration must be 
given to organized, effective training of teachers in 
every school system. 

The problem of dental care is always overshadowed 
by the huge load of dental work that needs to be done 
and the usually pitifully inadequate facilities available. 
The present state of our knowledge indicates that good 
dental health requires an annual, and much better semi- 
annual, detailed, careful dental examination and correc- 
tion of any lesions found. Inspections by physicians or 
teachers are no substitute for this. Unquestionably 
every school ought to try to teach the need for semi- 
annual examinations and to attempt to facilitate it 
through referral systems and arrangements with local 
dental societies. Just how to organize and use whatever 
treatment services may be available within the school 
system has not been answered definitely. Complete 
coverage of the lower grades has its advocates against 
those who propose a selective policy of following a 
limited group throughout its school career. Here, again. 
the need for field dental public health research is vital. 
A long-term study, adequately controlled, might indi- 
cate the relative value of one time or even intermittent 
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treatment for many against that of intensive, continued 
treatment for the few. It seems clear, however, that 
since dental caries is prevalent throughout the United 
States the time of school dentists should be spent on 
filling cavities and in protecting the teeth and oral tis- 
sues of as many children as possible, instead of just 
searching for caries which is obviously present most of 
the time. 

This paper cannot adequately discuss the other es- 
sentials of the adequate case-finding program. It should 
be emphasized, however, that such programs are incom- 
plete unless they bring to children of school age the fol- 
lowing services : 

1. Consultation and diagnostic services as indicated 
by specialists. 

2. Access to diagnostic laboratory service. 

3. Mass testing procedures for testing the adequacy 
of vision, and hearing, and the detection of special con- 
ditions such as tuberculosis, parasitic infections, malnu- 
trition. 

4. The determination of the immunization status of 
every child. 


An Effective Follow-Up Program 


The next consideration is getting something done 
about what is found. It has long been emphasized in 
public health programs that case-finding without ade- 
quate follow-up is extravagant and almost useless in 
meeting objectives. The lack of good follow-up pro- 
grams has been perhaps the greatest weakness of health 
service for school children in America. In many schools 
the objective of the examination program, if it exists at 
all, would seem to be the completion of statistics on the 
numbers of defects found, or the 100 percent examina- 
tion of children on an annual or biennial basis. If these 
are the objectives, little wonder so many children leave 
school with an unimproved health status. Let us see 
what is needed if we are to concentrate on getting some- 
thing done about what is found. 

First, there must be an effective interpretation of the 
findings and recommendations to parents, children, 
teachers, administrators, and other agencies concerned 
with the health and welfare of the child. Due regard 
should be given to safeguarding so-called confidential 
information but such safeguards should not militate 
against the child’s actually securing what he needs. In- 
terpretations of this kind are, for the most part, inade- 
quately done today. Too little time is allotted and per- 
sonnel are often too poorly trained to give or receive 
such information. Doctors are usually hired to “make 
examinations” and are often given little or no time to 
tell parents or teachers what needs to be done. Both 
physicians and teachers in particular have much to 
learn in this area. Nurses or social workers are usually 
better prepared to carry out this part of the program. 


Second, school children must have access to continu- 
ing professional services so that their medical and dental 
needs may be cared for. Although many communities 
have serious lacks, in general the United States has the 
richest medical resources in the world. But until such 
time as a community has found ways to lead its school 
children to proper resources for medical and dental care 
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and psychological guidance, that community will not 
have an effective health service for school children. This 
does not mean we are advocating that schools them- 
selves should establish complete treatment facilities. Far 
from it. They have their own educational functions to 
perform. Treatment facilities are needed by all in the 
community. School authorities must, however, find 
ways of making those which exist in the community 
readily accessible to school children and ways of stim- 
ulating the community to furnish enough so thai all 
may be cared for. The care given in the offices of pri- 
vate physicians and dentists, and paid for by parents, 
must be included when over-all facilities are surveyed. 
Let us face honestly the fact that we have for years dis- 
covered thousands of school children who need further 
medical care and whose parents will not or cannot 
supply it. And we have failed to plan how ail children 
will get the care they need. 

In both case-finding and treatment programs special- 
ists and specialized services and facilities are essential. 
There is little use in having an orthopedist diagnose 
some unusual condition if proper treatment cannot be 
maintained afterwards. The recent outbreaks of ring- 
worm of the scalp in this country presented a great 
problem to school physicians for many reasons, not the 
least of which was the ineffectiveness of the remedies 
commonly used by practitioners and the need for 
specialized x-ray therapy. 


As part of the medical service, an immunization pro- 
gram which assures for all children immunity against 
at least smallpox and diphtheria is obviously essential. 

Third, the actual follow-up work with school children 
is best guided by the public health nurse, whether she be 
a “school nurse” or “health department nurse.” In 
either case, her day-to-day work in schools and home 
brings results. Every school child needs her services. 
But careful planning is needed to avoid duplication. The 
principle of generalized nursing service is well estab- 
lished to avoid just this. Certainly where more than one 
nurse visits a home it is essential that each nurse know 
what the other is doing. 


At this point, a word should be said about the need 
for guidance of the nurse in what recommendations are 
urgent and which are not. A concrete example is to the 
point. The great vogue for tonsillectomy, fortunately 
receding but still very much alive, has wasted countless 
hours for nurses who energetically tried to persuade 
mothers that “T & A” was necessary, when the indica- 
tions were of the scantiest. Tonsillectomy is such a nice 
specific thing to do, of course, and so much of the advice 
given in other conditions is rather intangible, that both 
school physicians and nurses seized on the procedure 
with delight. Right now, a very great part of the nurses’ 
follow-up work has to do with getting out tonsils. Let 
the school physician be honest and realistic. Let them 
indicate definitely for the nurse’s guidance which of the , 
cases, very few, to be sure, really require follow-up for 
T & A. Then the nurse can clear her follow-up file and 
turn her attention to more important things. 

Finally, the child who needs it, must have access to 
hospitals, convalescent homes, residential schools, psy- 

(Continued on Page 680) 
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AST year at Seattle our conven- 

tion was built largely around the 
workshop plan. It was eminently suc- 
cessful due to the splendid preliminary 
organization and to the enthusiasm and 
interest of the delegates including chairmen, consult- 
ants, and general participants. 


Well in advance of the convention, opportunities 
were offered through the medium of the Journal for a 
statement of problems peculiar to health, physical edu- 
cation, or recreation, or of interest in all three areas. 
These were then placed in categories at a general meet- 
ing, certain ones being allocated to the various divisions 
mentioned. At the divisional meetings these were 
further refined and assigned to various groups within 
the division. Three half-days were devoted to the solu- 
tion of the problems under discussion. Each of the 
four workshops then drew up specific recommendations 
for consideration by the Board of Directors. These 
were carefully analyzed at a special meeting of the 
Board. Some were recommended to the Representative 
Assembly for formal adoption, others were referred to 
the president, and some were to be publicized. 


At the final session of the convention, formal reports 
were made by the division chairmen including some 
recommendations for a plan of action. Those recom- 
mendations which were formally adopted by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly need no further action at this time 
although they may be brought up for reconsideration at 
any time in the future. Many of those, however, which 
were not so adopted need further consideration and 
study. 

The Seattle convention was relatively small and be- 
cause of this lent itself more readily to the workshop 
plan than would a convention held in a more centrally 
located place. Taking this into consideration and also 
recognizing itself as being committed to a plan of action 
implementing the findings of the workshop groups, the 
convention planning committee has recommended that 
symposiums be conducted in health education, physical 
education, and recreation under the direction of the 
three vice presidents. These symposiums will be built 
around current problems in each of the three areas. 
Many of the recommendations made at the workshops 
last year, but not formally adopted, will be used as 
bases for discussion. Since these symposiums are to be 
held early in the week of the convention, it will be pos- 
sible to have the summaries duplicated for delegates 
before the close of the convention. 


The convention planning committee has recognized 
the need for a certain degree of continuity at national 
meetings. Following up the workshop recommenda- 
tions of last year through symposiums this year is a 
step in that direction. It is also quite possible that sec- 
tion chairmen, in some instances, may wish to organize 
programs around specific recommendations peculiar to 
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the problems of their section. This could well supple. 
ment the symposium plan through allowing free discys. 
sion of these issues by section delegates. 


Further effort toward establishing continuity has 
been made in the selection of topics for the general 
sessions. Two of these will reemphasize the address 
made last year on the relationship of physical education 
to the profession of medicine and the unique oppor- 
tunities presented to members of our profession to 
Strengthen intergroup understanding. By popular re. 
quest of many members two other general session ad. 
dresses will be keyed to world affairs and to general 
education respectively—By V. S. Blanchard, Pres. 
dent, AAHPER, 


ANSAS City, Missouri, the Heart 

On to of America, and the Convention 

Kansas City! Host for the American Association for 

Health, Physical Education, and 

Recreation, extends a cordial invitation 

to all members and professional associates to attend 

the annual meeting April 19 to 23, 1948. Kansas City 

is located within a few miles of the actual geographical 

center of the United States and affords a rare combi- 

nation of central location, ready accessibility, splendid 

hotel accommodations, extraordinary auditorium facil- 
ities, and recreation possibilities. 


The Municipal Auditorium, the headquarters for all 
convention activities, is within two blocks of 3,000 hotel 
rooms. The facilities of the auditorium comprise eight 
meeting halls with seating capacities of 250 to 1,400 
and committee rooms which seat 25 to 100. 


Kansas City’s central location places no burden of 
excessive travel and expense on any delegate. It is 
connected by twelve trunk lines and 35 subsidiary lines 
with all principal cities of the country. It is served 
directly by transcontinental airways and is the center 
of a web of paved highways. 


It is one of America’s most beautiful and interesting 
convention cities. It has a rich, cultural background as 
evidenced by its educational institutions, its art gallery, 
and symphony orchestra. The beauty of its parks, 
boulevards, and residential sections is world renowned. 
Its map is dotted with points of interest and, to the 
visitor, it offers unlimited sources of entertainment 
and recreation. In Kansas City the convention visitor 
will find unlimited opportunity for recreation and diver- 
sion of all types—sports in season ; sight-seeing ; cultural 
pursuits, etc. The Convention and Visitors’ Bureau of 
the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce will do every- 
thing in its power to make our convention a success. 


Kansas City offers to each of you the dignity of the 
East, the friendliness and pioneering spirit of the 
West, the vigor of the North, and the warmth of wel- 
come and hospitality of the South—Pattric Ruth 
O’ Keefe, Convention Manager. 
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Hotel Information for the National Convention 


Kansas City, Mo. 


For your convenience in making hotel reservations for the 
annual convention of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation in Kansas City, Missouri, 
April 19-23, 1948, available hotels and their rates are listed 
below. Use the reservation form at the bottom of this page 
indicating your first, second, third, and fourth choices of hotels 
and giving accurately all other information requested. When- 
ever possible, arrangements should be made for occupancy of 
rooms accommodating two persons; only a very limited number 
of single rooms are available. All reservations must be cleared 
through the local Housing Committee set up for your conven- 
ience to insure adequate care of a maximum number of re- 


quests. 
Act Now! 

Hotels are still crowded in every large city. Rooms guaran- 
teed by any hotel in Kansas City are limited in number but 
there will be sufficient rooms to handle all requests in a num- 
ber of hotels located in the downtown area and easily avail- 
able to the Municipal Auditorium where convention headquar- 
ters and practically all convention activities will be located. 
No headquarters hotel will be designated. No preregistration 
plans were approved by the Program Committee. 

Only the hotels located in the downtown area of Kansas 
City are listed. The approximate number of blocks each hotel 
is located away from the Municipal Auditorium is indicated 
in parentheses. 

Requests for rooms will be dated according to date of re- 
ceipt and rooms will be assigned in that order. To avoid any 
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unnecessary delay and disappointment you are urged to: 

1. Clear all reservations through the Housing Bureau. 

2. Double up with friends whenever possible. Single rooms 
are scarce. 

3. Give accurately all information requested on the reserva- 
tion blanks presented below. 

4. Act now and make your reservation early. 

5. Be patient for a reply. 


Hotel Rooms and Rates 
(All are in central metropolitan area) 


Hotel Prevailing Rates 

Single Double Twin Beds 
Aleddm (1)? .2ncnud $2.00-3.50 3.00-5.00 5.00-6.00 
GAe CONE one, 2.00-3.00 3.00-4.00 4.00-6.00 
Commonwealth (2)*¥ ...... 2.50-4.00 3.00-5.00 4.50 
Continental (3)*f .............. 2.£0-4.00 4.00-5.00 4.50-7.00 
JEST I C4 nc crn 2.00-3.50 3.00-4.00 4.00-6.00 
> eee 2.00-2.50 3.00-3.50 3.00-4.00 
Muehlebach (2) *7. ............ 3.50-8.00 5.00-9.00 6.00-10.00 
Philligs: (OFF aniccc..nccccsece 3.00-4.50 4.50-7.00 6.00-7.00 
Pickwick (9)*} ................ 2.50-5.00 3.50-6.00 4.00-7.00 
ye © en ; 4.00 
President (2 OF assess 3.00-4.50 4.50-7.00 5.50-8.00 
NGNA TE) chook cas 2.00 3.00 5.50 for four 
Robert E. Lee (1)* .......... 2.00-3.00 3.50-5.00 5.00-6.00 
Se C2 ee ra 2.50-4.00 4.00-6.00 5.00-7.00 


* Eating establishments in building. 
+ Air conditioning available in season. 





Recreation. 
1030 Baltimore Ave., Third Floor, 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 








ALL RESERVATIONS MUST BE RECEIVED NOT LATER THAN MONDAY, APRIL 5, 1948 


To: Mr. Robert Ward, Chairman, Housing Committee, American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, April 19-23, 1948. The name of each hotel guest must be listed. 


seseseseeePs Massesssssssseseeeeelaving (date) Appril............ a eaag a eas 


OT re ae Double-Bed Room.....0.............1--.:s00++ 
es se a a se aaa 
Arriving at Hotel (date) April... CC ee Sc. ae 
ee a P.M. 


Twin-Bhed Reet selac ccc cscs ces SURO oe, 
I I iiitciineneecinscechbsccesscnctiea aleumaeineciicesabiciie 
Second-Choice Hotel ................-.2..s.2-0: 
Thied-Cheice Hotel................................ :cisicandieaianbasaaaa 
Pourticnoice feeble 2 ee tite ihe aie 


If the hotels of your choice are unable to accept 
your reservation the Housing Committee will make 
as good a reservation as possible elsewhere pro- 
viding that all hotel rooms available have not al- 
ready been taken. 
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Members are again urged to send in 
names of candidates for the Honor 
Award. Such individuals should be care- 
fully selected since the reputation of the 
Association and the profession is judged 
by the worthiness of these men and 
women. 


In order to expedite the process of se- 
lection please adhere to the following 
procedure: (1) nominations from any 
district must be sent to the committee 
member of that district; (2) names of 
candidates must be in the hands of com- 
mittee members on or before December 
25; (3) state all of the reasons why you 
think the candidate merits consideration; 
(4) if requested to give additional in- 
formation, do so promptly. Proper forms 
for submitting names may be obtained 
from committee members. 


All candidates cannot be expected to 
meet all criteria set forth in the opera- 
ting code but all information will be 
considered. The committee code includes 
the following conditions: membership in 
AAHPER; age—at least 40; equivalent 
of master’s degree; ten years’ experience 
in teaching physical education, health 
education, or recreation; distinguished 
service through our Association; good 
character. 


The committee also believes that a 
candidate should qualify in at least five 
of the following conditions given in the 
code: 

Division I, An Office Holder: 

1. An elected office holder in the 
national Association. This will include 
vice presidency of divisions, and mem- 
ber-at-large. 


2. President of a district association. 


3. Chairman of a section in the na- 
tional or district association. 

4, President of College Physical Edu- 
cation Association. 

5. President of National Association 
of Directors of Physical Education for 
College Women. 

6. President of a state association for 
health, physical education, and recreation. 

Division II, Committee Work: 

1. Chairman of a committee of the 
AAHPER. 

2. Committee work over a period of 
three or more years with local, district, 
or national organization either in the 
AAHPER or an organization affiliated 
with the AAHPER, or an organization 
promoting the same general objectives 
as the AAHPER. 

Division III, Speeches, Writing, Re- 
search: 

1. Twenty or more addresses before 
educational groups, conventions, assem- 
blies, luncheon meetings, radio pres- 
entations, and other such meetings held 
in the interest and promotion of physical 
education, health education, or recrea- 
tion. 

2. Articles for handbooks, newspapers, 
magazines not covered below. 

3. Systematic research which has 
helped advance the profession. 

4. Author or co-author of one or more 
books on physical education, health edu- 
cation, or recreation. 

5. Author of five or more articles ac- 
cepted and published by magazines of 
national scope or brought out in mono- 
graph form. 


6. An outstanding, original contriby. 
tion to the profession which has affected 
its philosophy or practices, not included 
in the above. 

The district chairmen are: 

Eastern: Robert J. H. Kiphuth, Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Central: Mabel Lee, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Midwest District: Ruth B. Glassow, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Chair. 
man, 

Northwest: H. H. House, Washington 
State College, Pullman. 

Southern: Jackson R. Sharman, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, University. 

Southwest: Anna S. _ Espenschade, 
University of California, Berkeley. 


PROTECT YOUR HOME FROM 
TUBERCULOSIS 


Bue 


Chrisdnas SYioals 





Your hotel reservation blank for the Kansas City 
convention is on the reverse side of this page. 
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The 25th Anniversary of the United States 
Field Hockey Association 


MARTHA A. GABLE 


Co-Chairman, Jubilee Tournament Committee 


Although the game was first introduced on 

American soil in 1900 by Miss Constance Apple- 
bee, English exponent of the game, the United States 
Field Hockey Association was not organized until 1922. 
Accordingly, the annual tournament held each year 
during the Thanksgiving weekend will be marked by 
special celebrations this season. About sixteen teams 
from many parts of the United States will compete 
November 27, 28, 29, 30, on the superb fields of the 
Philadelphia Cricket Club, and as a special attraction, 
a team of English players has accepted an invitation to 
take part. 


The Philadelphia Field Hockey Association, hostess 
for the coming event, has arranged for the housing of 
the players at Beaver College, Jenkintown, which gen- 
erously has turned over its dormitories during the holi- 
day period. Ordinarily, Philadelphians provide hos- 
pitality in private homes for visiting players, but the 
tournament spirit seems to prevail with greater exub- 
erance when teams live together and learn to know 
each other. 

All local hockey associations are looking forward to 
this event. Thousands of schoolgirl, college, and club 
players throughout the country will either attend the 
games or read or hear with interest the various ac- 
counts. The seven sections of the United States Field 
Hockey Association, Northeast, Southeast, Middle At- 
lantic, Midwest, Great Lakes, Pacific Northwest, and 
Pacific Southwest, will hold a tournament a week or 
two before Thanksgiving. Sectional teams will be se- 
lected. Two, three, or four teams from each section 
will be sent to the national tournament at Philadelphia, 
depending on the number of clubs participating in each 
section. From among these players, representing the 
best from their respective sections, the 1947 United 
States first and reserve teams will be chosen. A place 
on these elevens is the most coveted honor among field 
hockey enthusiasts. 

The games will be played both mornings and after- 
noons during the four days of the tournament, and will 
be top-notch in both quality and spirit. But the final 
game, on November 30, will be the grand climax when 
the English team meets the newly selected All-Ameri- 
cans. No American team has ever defeated an All- 
England team, either here or abroad since the beginning 
of the sport in this country. This year American 
hockeyists have high hopes! 


The Mayor of Philadelphia, the Honorable Bernard 


Tx is the silver jubilee year of girls’ field hockey. 
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Samuel, has been invited to attend this match, along 
with the British Consul in Philadelphia. Band music 
and marching drills will add to the festivities before the 
game and between the halves. In fact, a band has been 
secured to perform each day to lend color to this jubilee 
tournament. And each day, after the game, tea will 
be served in the clubhouse for players, officials, and 
friends to promote sociability and relaxation. 


The English team arrived in New York on October 
16, on the Queen Elizabeth and is playing a series of 
matches leading up to the tournament. This was ar- 
ranged by the United States Field Hockey Association 
to stimulate interest in improved techniques among 
players here. The remaining games are as follows: 


Saturday, November 8, Great Lakes Association at 
Grosse Point, Mich. 


Tuesday, November 11, Mohawk Club at Troy, N. Y. 

Thursday, November 13, Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Saturday, November 15, Boston Association at Bos- 
ton. 

Thursday, November 20, Virginia Association at 
Richmond, Va. 

Saturday, November 22, Bryn Mawr College. 

Tuesday, November 25, Keystone Association at 
Philadelphia. 

27-29, Tournament at Philadelphia Cricket Club. 

Sunday, November 30, 1947 United States team at 
Philadelphia Cricket Club. 

With the team is Miss U. Dulcie Scougal, an excel- 
lent player and coach in Scotland. She has agreed to 
go wherever requested to coach. A schedule of schools, 
colleges, and associations has been prepared for her 
according to requests received. 

Saturday night, November 29, the tournament ban- 
quet will take place in the Philadelphia Cricket Club 
ballroom, and it is expected that its capacity of 350 
will be filled to overflowing. In order that the “young 
fry” might mingle more intimately with the top Ameri- 
can and English players, each school and college in the 
Philadelphia area which belongs to the association will 
be invited to send a representative. Special guests will 
include the first United States team to go abroad in 
1920. These players will regale the audience with tales 
of playing in long skirts and will quote the early rules 
which forbade the wearing of “long and dangerous hat- 
pins during matches” and “skirts more than six inches 
above the ankle.” Also, among the guests will be mem- 

(Continued on Page 688) 
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Professional Membership (including the Journal 


and the Research Quarterly)..........0.0...02...--.:0+ $ 10.00 
Membership (including Journal) ............0..2.0.22.2.-+-- 3.50 
Student Membership (including Journal)................ 1.50 
Research Quarterly Subscription (librariesonly).... 3.00 


soon as possible. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Send your membership renewal to 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Rates effective October 1, 1947 


Student Professional (including the Journal and 


the Research Quarterly) ...................cec..-cscscc0 3.00 
Life—One installment De) 160.00 
10 installments of $20.00 each.....000..00.000000....-. 200.00 


Student memberships must be endorsed by a member of the faculty who is a member of the Association. 
Have you changed your address recently? Send both the old and new addresses to the Membership Secretary as 








New Secretary of the Federal Inter-Agency Committee 
George E. Dickie, of New York City, has been appointed to 
succeed Walter L. Scott as secretary of the Federal Inter- 
Agency Committee on Recreation. The announcement was 
made recently by M. L. Wilson, director of extension work, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, who is at present chairman 
of the Inter-Agency Committee. 


Mr. Scott returns to Long Beach, California, to serve as 
recreation superintendent there, after a one year’s leave of 
absence. Mr. Dickie will be employed by the National Asso- 
ciation and his services made available to the Inter-Agency 
Committee. 

The Federal Inter-Agency Committee on Recreation is com- 
posed of representatives of the Extension Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture; Forest Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; National Park Service, Department of the 
Interior; Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the In- 
terior; Office of Education, Federal Security Agency; Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency; Corp of Engineers, 
War Department. These agencies work together cooperatively 
through the Inter-Agency Committee and attempt to place 
more power behind the entire recreation movement. 

Mr. Dickie has had long experience in local and national 
recreation positions. He was the first director of the National 
Recreation School in New York City, which trained many out- 
standing recreation leaders. He was adviser on parks and 
recreation to Mayor Walker’s Committee on Plan and Survey 
in New York City. He served as the first director of municipal 
recreation in Oakland, California, and gave a course in recrea- 
tion at the University of California. 

During the First World War Mr., Dickie served as manager 
of the field department of War Camp Community Service. He 
was chairman of the Committee on Recreation in Industry of 
President Coolidge’s Outdoor Recreation Conference, and held 
other similar White House committee posts in health and 
recreation. Mr. Dickie worked on recreation matters with 
such organizations as the American Legion, the American 
Federation of Labor, and the American Institute of Park Exec- 
utives. He also worked closely with the Army and Navy, and 
the Departments of Agriculture, Interior, and Labor. 


Springfield College Honors Champlin 

GPRINGFIELD College bestowed an honorary degree of 

Master of Physical Education upon Ellis H. Champlin, 
acting director, Division of Health and Physical Education, 
State Education Department, Albany, New York, at com- 
mencement exercises on Sunday, June 15, 1947. Dr. H. Harri- 
son Clarke, director of graduate study, presented Mr. Champlin 
to President Paul M. Limbert on this occasion. The citation 
was as follows: 

“Distinguished teacher and director of health and physical 
education, administrator of note, Fellow of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, con- 
tributor and advisor to many publications and movements in 
this profession, chairman of numerous local, state, district, and 
national committees, and a pioneer and innovator in the pro- 
fessional advancement of his field, Mr. Champlin has served 
admirably and well as teacher in elementary and secondary 
schools. as city director of physical education, and as director 





of the New York State Division of Health and Physical Educa. 
tion. He has earned the respect of educators throughout the 
nation for his sound leadership in his chosen field. Mr. Presi. 
dent, it is a rare privilege to present Ellis Champlin of Albany 
New York, for the degree of Master of Physical Education,” 


To College Men 
HE College Physical Education Association is currently 
conducting a campaign to increase the membership of the 
Association. During the war years when travel was restricted, 
the annual meeting of the Association was discontinued, and 
as a result, only a few members were added to the rolls during 
that period. 

Despite the faverable results from the campaign thus far, 
there are hundreds of men engaged in teaching or administer- 
ing physical education in colleges who should be members of 
the College Physical Education Association. 

For years, the annual proceedings of the College Physical 
Education Association have provided the best up-to-date litera- 
ture in physical education at the college level. The Joint Com: 
mittee of the College Physical Education Association, National 
Collegiate Athletic Association, and American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation inaugurated a 
bulletin to the membership last year. Copy for a forthcoming 
bulletin is being gathered at the present time. The College 
Physical Education Association has from time. to time sent 
bulletins to its members and also to college and university 
presidents, deans, and registrars when it has been deemed 
advisable to inform them about developments in physical edu- 
cation. The Physical Education Curriculum is a product of one 
of the committees of this Association. A volume on college 
facilities will be available within a few months. It represents 
another committee activity of the Association. A Committee 
on Teacher Education will have an interesting report to make 
by the time of the next annual meeting. 


In this day of united effort and cooperation of groups, it 
behooves us to become members of associations which further 








the profession of physical education. Mr. L. Carroll Adams, 
Columbia University, New York, is chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee. The annual membership fees are $2.00 and 
should be sent to Dr. Glenn W. Howard, Seeretary, Queens 
College, Flushing, N. Y. 


AMA Sponsors National Conference 


A VERY significant meeting was held on October 16-18 when 

the American Medical Association sponsored the Confer- 
ence on the Cooperation of the Physician in the School Health 
and Physical Education Program at Hotel Moraine, Highland 
Park, Illinois. 


The purposes of the Conference were to develop plans for 
implementing in various states the health service provisions 
of the report, Suggested School Health Policies, made in 1945 
by the National Conference for Cooperation in Health Educa- 
tion; to provide for interchange of information regarding the 
patterns of school health programs, and the results of school 
health studies being made in the various states; to define the 
role of the physician in relation to the health aspects of school 
physical education and athletics; and to suggest practical 
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methods for providing pre-service and in-service education 
programs for school health personnel. 

Conference participants represented four state agencies, name- 
ly, departments of education, departments of health, educa- 
tion associations, and medical societies and associations. 


The participants were divided into the following four dis- 
cussion groups of approximately the same size and including 
equal representation from the various agencies. Each ‘dis- 
cussion group held four sessions and rotated between four per- 
manently established sections on School Health Service, School 
Health Programs and Studies, The Physician and Physical 
Education, and Pre-Service and In-Service Education. A 
group of expert consultants served as discussion leaders for 
each of the four sections. 

The proceedings will be published and their availability an- 
nounced in the next issue of the Journal. 


Briefs 
ELEN Manley, immediate past president of the AAHPER, 
who completed a successful year’s leave of absence on the 
staff of the U. S. Office of Education in Washington, D. C., is 
back in her position as director in the public schools of Uni- 
versity City, Missouri. 

Dr. Harold W. Copp, former dean at Panzer College of 
Physical Education and Hygiene, East Orange, New Jersey, 
is a staff member at the University of Maryland, College 
Park. 

Edith V. Ewald, public schools, Castleton, Vermont, a mem- 
ber of the AAHPER for over twenty years, has graciously 
offered to donate her complete file copies of the Journal of 
Health and Physical Education to a professional library in 
need of them. 


Dr. Bernice Moss, former consultant in health education in 
the California State Department of Education, Sacramento, is 
now directing the work in health education at the University 
of Utah, Salt Lake City. Dr. Moss was elected last March 
as chairman of the Joint Committee on Health Problems and 
Education of the NEA and AMA. — 

Mr. A. L. Strum, director at Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Indiana, died just before the fall semester 
began. 

Dr. Rosalind Cassidy, formerly of Mills College, Oakland, 
California, is now professor of physical education, University 
of California, Los Angeles. 

Dr. Carl H. Young, San Diego, California, is the new direc- 
tor at the University of California, Los Angeles. Dr. Young 
replaces Dr. John F. Bovard who retired last spring from 
the active directorship. Dr. Bovard may now be reached at 
359 Belvedere Street, La Jolla, California. 

Dr. Alfred Kamm left Wilmington, Delaware, as director 
of the Boys’ Club and is now director of education, Devereux 
Schools, Devon, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Jay B. Nash, New York University, New York City, 
is a member of the Planning Board of the Youth Conservation 
Committee of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs of 
which Judge Anna M. Kross is chairman. The General Fed- 
eration has set apart a substantial sum to be spent in re- 
search, advice, and promotion of the extensive conservation 
project. 

The American Medical Association has 131,590 members 
and 72,243 Fellows composing the membership. It celebrated its 
one hundreth anniversary in Atlantic City last June. 

The National Education Association had 386,643 members 
on May 31, 1947. — 

Dr. E. C. Davis, formerly located at the University of 
Louisville, has joined the staff at the University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. 

Dr. Harlan G. Metcalf, until recently a field consultant for 
the National Recreation Association, is now director of the 
recreational courses at New York State Teachers College, 
Cortland, New York. 


Dr. Howard G. Danford, former director in the public 
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schools, Madison, Wisconsin, is the newly appointed director 
of health, physical education, recreation, and safety at Florida 
State University, Tallahassee. 


Dr. Harold Mitchell, former medical director of the Astoria 
School of Health Study and the dissolved American Child 
Health Association, is now the school physician of Montgomery 
County, Rockville, Maryland. Dr. Mitchell resigned as district 
health officer in the New York City Health Department to 
accept his new position. 

Gerald P. Burns is the new executive director of the Amer- 
ican Camping Association, Inc., with headquarters at 343 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 4, Lllinois. 


Dr. Joseph E. Raycroft, Stockton Road, Princeton, New 
Jersey, has been working diligently and successfully in re- 
storing the departmental library lost in the disastrous Prince- 
ton University fire. He contributed to the national office extra 
copies of the annual proceedings of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Physical Education, the forerunner of 
the AAHPER, for the years 1894, 1890, and 1892, any one 
of which he would like to have us trade for a copy of 1886, 
which he needs to make his files complete. He is willing to 
buy the latter or exchange even though a bonus is necessary. 
Anyone desiring to cooperate in his professional effort to 
restore the library should contact the National Office. 


Greetings from Mexico 
panornssos Hugo Del Pozo, President, National College 
of Physical Education Teachers in Mexico City has sent 
the following message to thee AAHPER: 


“In the name of the teachers of physical education of the 
Mexican Republic, this National College sends herewith a 
warm and affectionate greeting to all our companion teachers 
of physical education in your country. 


“In the desire that we may soon realize our ideals of Pan- 
american friendship, we take this opportunity to reiterate our 
expression of friendship! 

“For the greater importance of physical education,” 


Signed: Proressor Huco Det Pozo 
Serapio Reudon No. 26 
Mexico, D. F.” 


New Film Guide 

5 lou first edition of a comprehensive guide to over 800 film 

subjects on sports, physical education, and recreation has 
been prepared as a public service contribution by The Athletic 
Institute and the editors of Business Screen Magazine. It is 
published primarily as an aid for athletic coaches, physical 
educators, and recreation leaders. It provides selective mater- 
ials also for program chairmen of the many social, civic, 
service, veteran, and fraternal organizations. 

Each film is individually previewed with complete and ac- 
curate data on sources, length, cost or free loan. A descrip- 
tive summary of the significant material is presented. 

Quantity discount prices are granted to schools, colleges, 
and organizations on the following schedule: 1-10 copies, 50c 
each; 11-25 copies, 45c; 26-100 copies, 30c; and more than 
1,000 copies, 25c each. Prices are postpaid anywhere in the 
United States and orders over 100 copies must be accompanied 
by organizational or personal check or official purchase order ; 
ten or less by check, stamps, or coins. The Sports, Physical 
Education, and Recreation Film Guide may be ordered from 
the Film Guide Department, The Athletic Institute, 209 South 
State St., Chicago 4, Illinois. 

Blueprint for Community Recreation 
A BOOKLET entitled Essentials for Developing Community 
Recreation, prepared as an aid in organizing for recrea- 
tion in the community, develops the “Ten Point Essentials of 
a Public Recreation System.” Due to the heavy demand for 
copies, The Athletic Institute has ordered a reprint for sale 
purposes only. 

Copies are now available at the offices of The Athletic In- 
stitute, 209 South State St., Chicago 4, Illinois. Single copies, 
twenty-five cents; ten to fifty copies, twenty cents; more than 
fifty copies, price on request. 





































The Association has suffered a loss in the passing of 
Mrs. Mary Gross Hutchinson who died on May 20, 1947. 

She received her bachelor of arts degree from Goucher 
College in 1912, and master of arts degree from Colum- 
bia University in 1915. 

During World War I she served in France and Ger- 
many with the Goucher College unit of the American 
Red Cross. While still overseas she received an invita- 
tion from the late Henry Suzzallo to poin the University 
of Washington faculty and she came to Washington in 
1919. 

During her twenty-eight years in the department of 
physical education for women, eleven of them as executive 
officer, she developed a curriculum which drew favorable 
national recognition in the field. This has been evidenced 
repeatedly by the acceptance of graduates of the depart- 
ment wherever they go. 

That she was a leader was indicated by the active part 
she played in support of professional organizations and 
activities. She maintained membership in the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion of which she at one time served as vice president, as 
well as on committees for reorganization, the Student 
Section, Therapeutics, and the National Convention. She 
was elected president of the Northwest District for 1943- 
44. In 1942 she was granted an Honor Award in recog- 
nition of distinguished service to the profession. 

Her interest extended to related fields and organiza- 
tions as evidenced by her participation in the Washington 


IN MEMORIAM 
Mary Gross Hutchinson 
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State Public Health Association, her membership on the 
executive board of the Anti-Tuberculosis League of King 
County, and her diversified committee responsibilities 
with defense activities, health agencies, and recreation 
organizations. 

Her activities at the University were well known by 
many students and members of the faculty since her con- 
tacts were numerous and varied. She participated as an 
active member of the A.S.U.W. Board of Control and 
Finance and Budget Committee. She served repeatedly as 
a member of the University Senate, acted as chairman 
of the Committee on Student Welfare, and was a mem- 
ber of the University Health Education Committee. 

No one could fulfill more loyalties so well expressed, to 
her profession, to the University, to the students, and to 
her staff. By her wide contacts, many had a chance to 
know her and appreciate her wonderful qualities. She re- 
flected dignity, graciousness, and charm. 

She had the respect and admiration of her colleagues, 
as well as students and alumni. She was an educator of 
wisdom and far-reaching vision. Her inspiration to 
achieve and persevere will continue to influence the lives 
of those who had the good fortune to work with her. We 
mourn her passing but realize we are richer for having 
known her. 

In recognition of our loss and in tribute to the memory 
of Mrs. Mary Gross Hutchinson, the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Washington directs that this resolution be made 
a part of the minutes and a copy be sent to the family. 








Employment Outlook in Physical Education 
A? a part of a series being prepared in the Occupational Out- 
look Division of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C., the following state- 
ment appears on physical education instructors for use by the 
Veterans Administration in vocational counselling of ex-serv- 
ice men and women: 

“Summary: Excellent opportunities for next few years. In 
the long run, the field will probably continue to expand, but 
people with inadequate training are likely to face increasing 
competition. 

“Background: A physical education instructor may give in- 
dividual or group instruction in gymnastics and sports, coach 
teams in various sports, teach classes in health education, or 
direct a health education program throughout a school, or 
direct a school or community recreation program. In small 
high schools, teaching of physical education is often combined 
with teaching of other subjects. In elementary schools, it is 
usually done by the regular classroom teachers. 

“In most states, the minimum requiremént for a high school 
teaching certificate is a,four-year college course, including 
15 to 24 semester hours in physical education and 15 to 20 
hours in general education courses. Requirements of individ- 
ual schools may be somewhat higher. Courses in biological 
sciences, social sciences, and health education are helpful. 
Educational requirements for teaching in colleges or univer- 
sities vary considerably, but graduate training is generally 
preferred. Experience in physical education with the armed 
forces is valuable when combined with formal education. 

“Usual method of entry for people without graduate training 
is to take a position in a small school, though successful athletes 
sometimes start as assistant coaches in colleges or universities. 
Positions in colleges or larger high schools usually require 
several years’ experience, graduate training, or both. Exper- 
ienced instructors may advance to physical or health education 
supervisor for a city school system or state department of 
education or transfer to related recreational and health activi- 
ties. 

“Outlook: At present, there are excellent opportunities in 
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this expanding field, which, according to one estimate, em- 
ploys around 60,000 professional workers. An acute shortage 
developed in the occupation during the war. A larger propor- 
tion of physical education teachers than of other teachers went 
into the armed forces; many took positions with the USO 
and other recreation agencies or transferred to other branches 
of teaching; and the numbers of newcomers completing 
training dropped very low. Many women left the occupation 
to marry; the shortage of qualified women teachers is even 
more acute than that of men. Moreover, the demand for 
instructors is expanding. Nearly every town is constructing 
or planning additional recreational facilities, since the need 
for greater emphasis on health and physical education was 
dramatized by Selective Service rejections. 

“Current shortages are likely to continue for several years. 
In addition, the trend of employment will probably be upward 
in the long run. Opportunities in schools are expected to 
increase, especially in rural areas, owing to greater state sup- 
port of health and physical fitness programs, the trend toward 
smaller classes, and the tendency for young people to stay 
in school longer. There will be increased employment in re- 
lated fields, including employee-recreation programs conducted 
by private businesses and government departments and recrea- 
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tional activities sponsored by churches and youth-serving 
agencies. Opportunities will be particularly good for people 
with both physical and health education training, as a result 
of the many combination jobs which are opening up. Large 
numbers of openings will also arise owing to turnover. This 
will continue to be high among women instructors; it is also 
considerable among men, since older men often have to trans- 
fer to other occupations. 

“The supply of qualified workers is expected to increase 
very rapidly, however. At present, the proportion of teacher 
trainees studying physical education is much larger than 
usual. The number of schools offering such training has in- 
creased considerably in the past few years. As soon as the 
supply permits, the prewar trend toward higher requirements 
will no doubt be resumed. People with inadequate training 
are likely to face stiff competition in the long run, in spite 
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The Gulick Award, 1948 


Nominations are again solicited for the Luther Halsey 
Gulick Award for Distinguished Service in Physical 
Education for 1948. The qualifications are as follows: 

1. The candidate shall be one whose life and con- 
tributions have inspired youth to live vigorously, cour- 
ageously, and fully, so that they might be deemed fit to 
be free. 

2. The candidate should be at least thirty-five years 
of age, whose contributions would be classified within 
the fields of health education, physical education, and 
recreation, although those are not set down as rigid 
necessities. 

The history of this award may be found in an article 
by George J. Fisher and Jay B. Nash entitled, “The 
Luther Halsey Gulick Award for Distinguished Service 
in Physical Education,” which appeared in the June, 
1945, Journal. 

Nominations must be in the committee’s hands three 
months prior to the convention (April 19-23) and 
should be sent to the chairman, Dr. Jay B. Nash, School 
of Education, New York University, Washington Square, 
New York City. 











of increasing employment. New entrants should therefore plan, 
if possible, to secure a year or two of graduate training. 
“Earnings: Salaries vary according to geographic location, 
experience, training, type of service, and competence. Starting 
salaries before the war ranged from $1,200 to $2,500 for high 
school instructors without experience but are now somewhat 
higher. In many school systems, athletic coaches receive ad- 
ditional amounts above their regular salaries because of extra 
duties. A man with a strong background in varsity athletics 
nearly always get a larger beginning salary. A few successful 
coaches earn $10,000 or more. City, county, and state directors 
of physical education and recreation make from $2,400 to 
$12,000. It is often possible to supplement earnings for the 
school year by taking a position in a summer camp.” 
Annual Proceedings of CPEA 
HE Proceedings of the fiftieth annual meeting of the College 
Physical Education Association held in New York City 
January 6-7 are now available in printed form from Dr. 
Glenn W. Howard, Secretary-Treasurer, Queens College, 
Flushing, New York. Consisting of 130 pages of reports and 
addresses on important problems, the publication sells for 


$1.75. 
New State Directors 
yuo L. Hall is the new state director of health, 
physical education, and recreation in Utah replacing Glenn 
W. Arnett who is now coordinator of health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation in the San Diego county schools. 

Ellis H. Champlin, serving as acting state director of the 
Division of Health and Physical Education, State Education 
Department, Albany, New York, since the death of Dr. 
Hiram A. Jones in the summer of 1945, was appointed director 
last September. From 1935 to 1945 Mr. Champlin was chief 
. the Bureau of Physical Education in the Division he now 
irects. 

A. C. Kerby, Jr., former city director of physical educa- 
tion, Gainesville, Florida, is the new consultant on physical 
education and recreation in the Florida State Department of 
Education, Tallahassee. 

Miss Louise Smith, director of the Kellogg Health Project 
in Florida, has been named consultant in health and safety edu- 
cation. 

Report of Conference on Juvenile Delinquency 
T= National Conference on Prevention and Control of 
Juvenile Delinquency held in Washington, D. C., last 
November, resulted in a group of recommendations for ac- 
tion. A pamphlet of 136 pages containing the summaries of 
fifteen panel reports presented to the plenary session of the 
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Conference is now available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
30 cents. Members of the profession will find the recommenda- 
tions of the panels on recreation for youth, school and teacher 
responsibility, youth participation, and mental health and child 
guidance clinics especially applicable to their professional duties. 
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By John N. Richards, Sr. 
Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 


MAINE a ae eS By Harry T. Hayes 

The Maine Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation presented the following program at the Maine 
Teachers Association Annual Convention held at Lewiston, 
October 29, 30, and 31, 1947. 

On Thursday, October 30, in the morning there was a 
business meeting of the MAHPER in the Edward Little 
High School gymnasium, Auburn. Mr. Wallace Donovan, 
President, presided. In the afternoon there was a Physical 
Education Section meeting at the Edward Little High School 
gymnasium, Auburn. The chairman was Mr. George M. Albert, 
Portland. Demonstrations in elementary tumbling and in be- 
ginning skiing were given for grade teachers. 

On Friday, October 31 in the morning, a Health Education 
Section meeting was held at Edward Little High School. 
The chairman was Miss Olive Bonsey, R.N., Wilton. The 
guest speaker was Miss Vivian V. Drenckhahn, National 
Tuberculosis Association. Also in the morning, there was a 
Men’s Athletic Section meeting. The chairman was Mr. Moses 
Nanigan, Lewiston. Mr. Adam Walsh, head football coach, 
Bowdoin College, spoke on the subject of football; Mr. Danny 
McFadden, head baseball coach, Bowdoin College, on baseball; 
Mr. Joseph Zabilski, track coach, University of Maine, on 
field events; and Mr. Ed Petro, head basketball coach, Bates 
College, on basketball. Mr. Del Bissonette, manager, Portland 
Baseball Club, New England Professional League, presided. 

The Women’s Athletic Section, also met in the morning at 
the high school. The chairman was Miss Elnora Curtis, 
Deering High School. There was a basketball clinic for women 
at this meeting. 

Finally, there was a meeting of the Recreation Section at 
the high school. Mr. Joseph Owens of Portland presided and 
a panel discussion on recreation programs was held. 

At noon the convention luncheon was held at the Bates 
Hotel, Lewiston. The guest speaker was Miss Dorothy Ains- 
worth, president-elect of the Eastern District of the AAHPER 
and professor of health and physical education of Smith Cok, 
lege. > 

In the afternoon the following movies were shown at the 
high school: “Playtown, U.S.A.,” “$1,000 for Recreation,” and 
“Behind the Wheel.” 

The program ended at 3:30 p.m. with a meeting of the 
Executive Council of the state association. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Plans are nearing completion for the 1947-1948 program 
of the Massachusetts Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. The first meeting will be held on Fri- 
day evening, November 21, 1947, in Boston. Miss Mary Hayes, 
vice president, physical education, will report on the proceed- 
ings of the Legislative Council meeting held at the Sar- 
gent Camp in June for the purpose of discussing the Eastern 
District convention and outlining a progressive plan for the 
future. Speakers on “Testing in Physical Education” and 
“Posture Training in the Schools” promise to make this 
a worthwhile and stimulating meeting. 
The first edition of the Massachusetts Newsletter will be 





















mailed to all members prior to the first meeting. The need for 
a state bulletin has been apparent for some time.’Robert Lave- 
aga, assistant director of the Boston YMCA will serve as 
the editor-in-chief. His editorial committee consists of Miss 
Mildred Howard, Mount Holyoke College; Miss Jean Latimer, 
health education coordinator for the Massachusetts Health 
Department; Dr. H. Harrison Clarke, Springfield College; 
Mrs. Gertrude Dayton, Springfield Classical High School; 
Mr. Lawrence Briggs, Amherst State College; and Miss 
Beth Weston, North Adams State Teachers College. 


PENNSYLVANIA .... . By Martha Gable 

The convention of the Pennsylvania Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation will be held at the Schen- 
ley Hotel, Pittsburgh, December 18, 19, 20. Karl C. Oermann, 
chairman of the department of physical education, University 
of Pittsburgh, submits the following program: 

Thursday: 2 Pp. M. first general session, William Palmer 
presiding ; 3:30 Pp. M. Boys’ Physical Education, Dr. William L. 
Hughes presiding; Girls’ Physical Education, Dr. Elizabeth 
Zimmerli presiding; 8 p.m. Phi Epsilon Kappa will sponsor 
the general session in which Dr. Ben Miller, executive secre- 
tary, AAHPER, and Dr. W.W.D. Sones, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Pittsburgh, will be speakers. 

Friday: Topics: “Implications for the Physical Educator 
in the Follow-Up of the School Medical Examinations” and 
“The State and Recreation.” Speakers include Dr. Ruth 
Weaver, Medical Services Division, Philadelphia schools, A. 
W. Castle, department of public instruction, Fred M. Coombs, 
State College. Friday afternoon the general session topic will 
be “The Teacher—His Opportunity and Responsibility.” Par- 
ticipants will include Dr. Clifford Brownell, Columbia Uni- 
versity; C. Herman Grose, superintendent of schools, Erie, 
Pa.; Wilfred Collin, Philadelphia; R. C. McMillan, Mt. Leban- 
on, Pa. Following this meeting, girls’ and boys’ athletics will 
be discussed in separate meetings directed by Martha Gable 
and Robert Coates, respectively. A special meeting devoted 
to the problems of elementary school physical education in- 
cludes demonstration class lessons for both girls and boys. 
The banquet Friday night will be addressed by Dr. F. W. Ma- 
roney, Brooklyn College. 

Saturday: Margaret Covert will conduct a session on 
dance, and Lowell Drake will present a number of sports 
figures in a clinic on basketball and wrestling, including films. 
Speakers include John Brace, Elmer Gross, Chick Davies, 
Lee Patton, Hubert Jack, Charlie Spiedel. 

The Philadelphia Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation began its program with a dinner on 
October 21. Robert Coates, president, has been promoted to 
the position of special assistant to the director, Division of 
School Extension, Philadelphia schools. 

The Board of Education workshop in Philadelphia featured 
a health area during the month of July. Elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers, nurses, dietitians, and dental hygienists 
worked together to set up a practical, coordinated health pro- 
gram for schools. Miss Helen Manley served as staff member 
for one week. The regular staff for the area was made up of 
Miss Margaret Carson, Division of Pupil Personnel and Coun- 
seling; Mrs. Alberta Blackwell, health coordinator at Dur- 
ham School; Miss Pearl Williams, Division of Medical Serv- 
ices; Miss Martha Gable, Division of Physical and Health 
Education. The group will continue meeting during the year 
in its work to help establish school health councils. 

The individual physical education program initiated in four 
schools last year has produced excellent results in improve- 
ments in posture, foot defects, overweight conditions, dys- 
menorrhea symptoms. Parents, teachers, and pupils are very 
enthusiastic about the program, which will be continued this 
year. Additional schools in which there is no full-time physical 
education teacher assigned to individual physical education, 
have set up programs on a part-time basis. In order to equip 
more teachers with the techniques of conducting this type of 
activity, an in-service course is being offered through the 
Curriculum Office this fall. Physicians, nurses, and physical 


education teachers will serve as staff. 
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By C. A. Wangerin, Whitefish Bay Public Schools 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


ILLINOIS . ... . . «. « « By Clifford E. Horton 

The Sixty-fifth General Assembly of the State of Illinois, 
has enacted legislation requiring the teaching of safety in the 
schools of Illinois. All grades from one to nine, inclusive, 
must teach one period of safety each week as a part of the 
regular school program. The law also requires the inclusioa 
of information dealing with the content of the “Uniform Act 
to Regulate Traffic on Highways.” Five hundred and forty- 
five of the 872 high schools of the state now offer courses 
in driver education. 

The State Department of Health, Physical Education, and 
Safety is preparing a teachers’ guide in safety education which 
will be available this fall to offer guidance in the school pro- 
gram of safety education. Dr. Don Cash Seaton served as 











‘ chairman of a statewide committee in the preparation of the 


guide. To qualify, teachers must have a minimum of one 
semester course in safety education (or its equivalent), one 
semester course in health education, and at least five semester 
hours in political science dealing with state and local govern- 
ment. 

The State of Illinois launched an intensive health education 
program in 1944 with a thorough study of the health needs 
in the schools of Illinois. Two bulletins were developed 
jointly by the State Office of Public Instruction and the 
State Department of Public Health. These bulletins, Basic 
Health Plan for Student Health and Health Education in 
Teacher-Training Institutions, were widely distributed through- 
out the state and served as guides upon which the [Illinois 
plan was put into operation. 

By October, 1945, Clapp reported that 47 percent of the 
schools in Illinois were meeting the requirement of 200 
minutes a week for physical education for boys and 40 per- 
cent were meeting the requirement for girls. Eighteen per- 
cent were giving physical examinations to all of their students 
and practically all were requiring physical examinations of 
freshmen and beginning students. 

By March, 1947, Duncan reported that 91 percent of 872 
high schools were giving physical examinations and 59 per- 
cent were requiring the full 200 minutes of physical educa- 
tion per week. 

As a further development in the statewide program for health 
education the State Department of Public Instruction and the 
State Department of Public Health held a one-week health 
workshop at Pere Marquette State Park in June. Health co- 
ordinators and health committee personnel from colleges and 
universities met to plan the responsibilities of health coordina- 
tors in teacher-training institutions in meeting the needs for 
health education in the schools of the state. 

Five institutions have appointed health specialists whose 
function it is to serve as coordinators between college and uni- 
versity health committees and health committees in the schools. 
The newly appointed health coordinators are George Stafford, 
University of Illinois; Richard R. Abbot, Western Illinois 
State College; Ralph Boatman, Southern Illinois University; 
Marguerite Fish, Northern Illinois State Teachers College; 
and Margaret Benell, Eastern Illinois State College. 
WMMAMA . . . 1. « w= ow « 2 2 ts By Ole ie 

The northwestern district of the Indiana Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation has announced that 
Dr. Leon Kranz, President of the Midwest District, will be 
the speaker at their fall meeting, held in conjunction with the 
Indiana State Teachers Association. 

There is already considerable interest around the state in 
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the Midwest Convention which will be held in Indianapolis this 
year. 

The health education division of the State Board of Health 
has expanded considerably the past few months. Hester Bland, 
from Speedway High School, is the new cancer education con- 
sultant. Merl Whorlow, from the Cincinnati Health Depart- 
ment, is the new health education consultant in the northeastern 
branch office of the State Board of Health. Lelia Ogle, from 
the national office of the Farm Security Administration, and 
Lillian Cosner, who was a graduate student in nutrition at 
Purdue, are the new nutrition consultants. 

Due to the increasing number of high schools adding cross- 
country running to their sports program, the Indiana High 
School Athletic Association has set up seven sectional centers 
over the state. These will serve to eliminate many who would 
normally run in the state meet. Representation at the state 
meet will be determined by the number of teams competing in 
that section as follows: six or less, one team; seven to twelve, 
two teams: thirteen to eighteen, three teams; nineteen or 
more, four teams. The first five individuals to finish shall be 
eligible for the state meet regardless of their team position. 


The Indiana High School Athletic Association Board of 
Control has taken out a blanket all-sports insurance policy 
whereby all member schools may participate in a limited 
coverage on the payment of specified premiums. Membership 
in the plan is entirely voluntary on the part of each school. 
The sums paid under the schedule may not meet the entire 
bill, but, at least, some relief will be afforded the parents of 
injured athletes. 

The Pocket Athletic Association in southwestern Indiana 
has turned from six-man football to eight-man football, de- 
vised by the members. After the first few games even the 
skeptics conceded that 16 men on the field make for a better 
game. 

Reynold Carlson, who was the consultant on outdoor recrea- 
tion and camping for the National Recreation Association and 
who also taught the course “Organization and Administration 
of Camping” at the Life Camp the past few years, is the latest 
addition to the expanding staff of the School of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation at Indiana University. 

Clara Hester of the Normal College of Indiana University 
taught rhythmics and assisted in tumbling and stunts at an 
institute for elementary physical education teachers in Cin- 
cinnati in late August. She reports that approximately three- 
fourths of those attending were men. 

Forest Wood, director of health and physical education in 
the Seuth Bend schools, reports that his department is going 
to start publication of a monthly news bulletin. The future of 
the Evansville Physical Education Bulletin is uncertain, Direc- 
tor Elmer Weber reports. 

Two important changes have occurred in the health and 
physical education department at Purdue University. Dr. 
Floyd Eastwood, a former vice president of the AAHPER and 
an outstanding authority on industrial recreation, has gone 
to Los Angeles University as assistant to the President and 
dean of education. Charles Cowell, formerly of Ohio State and 
the University of Missouri, and for the past two years engaged 
in doing rehabilitation work with UNRRA in the Near East, 
is now at Purdue in charge of graduate work in health and 
physical education. 


WEST VIRGINIA . , By Charity White 

At West Virginia University a major curriculum in recrea- 
tion leading toward a B.S. degree was inaugurated this fall. 
Mr. John G. Scherlacher will assume major responsibility for 
study in this area and act as consultant for industrial recreation 
in West Virginia. After having served in important capacities 
in recreation in the club program of the American Red Cross 
Mr. Scherlacher was director of recreation for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Washington, D. C. He is a graduate 
of Springfield College and received his M.S. from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


_Other new staff members include Dr. Fred Holter, formerly 
director of physical education and athletics at Hiram Col- 
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lege, Ohio. Dr. Holter will direct graduate studies, health 
education, and research. 

Mr. Steve Herrick will direct the physical education work and 
also act as head coach in wrestling and baseball. Mr. Herrick 
received his M.S. from the University of West Virginia, has 
been director of physical education and athletics at West Vir- 
ginia Institute of Technology, and has served on the staff 
of Leesburg Boys’ Camp. 

Mr. Leonard Barnum will teach physical education and 
coach football. Mr. Barnum originally taught at Marietta Col- 
lege, served as physical education director of the YMCA, and is 
nationally known as a professional football player with the 
New York Giants and Philadelphia Eagles. Mr. Barnum will 
teach gymnastics and swimming. 

Miss Marjorie Kimmel, who received her B.S. degree from 
Ohio State University, comes to the university from Montana 
State College where she was instructor in physical education 
and health. Miss Kimmel has a broad experience in camping 
and recreation. As graduate assistant Miss Kimmel will teach 
swimming and classes in major sports. 

Miss Jean George, graduate of Fairmont State College, 
will also serve in the capacity of graduate assistant at the 
university and will be responsible for classes in swimming 
and major sports in the women’s department. 

Mr. John Breeden, graduate of Montana State College, All- 
American basketball player in 1928-29 will do graduate study 
and assist Mr. Lee Patton, basketball coach. 

Miss Marian Lawrence, graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin with a major in dance, has joined the women’s depart- 
ment and will teach students elementary and advanced dance. 
Miss Lawrence will sponsor Orchesis. 

Two hundred and ninety-nine students are enrolled in the 
School of Physical Education and Athletics, and of this num- 
ber 18 are registered for graduate study. 

West Virginia state officers are: Sara Cree, Shepherd Col- 
lege, president; Eleanor Hinkle, Charleston, sec.-treas.; Bob 
Jamison, Thomas Jefferson, president-elect; Charity W. White, 
West Virginia University, editor of the newsletter; Charity 
W. White, midwest editor. 





National Section on + 
+ Women’s Athletics 


By Claire M. Johnston 
Castlemont High School, Oakland, Calif. 


Following is the latest list of NSWA state and city repre- 
sentatives. 











Eastern Term Ends 





Connecticut Josephine A. Rogers, Department of 
Physical Education, University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs as 1948 
Delaware June Graves, Conrad High School, 
Woodcrest, Wilmington, Del. .................... 1950 
District of Marjorie B. Tate, 3726 Connecticut 
Columbia Pie. Rm, TR. Gon cicssaccrairnceec 1950 
Maine (No Report) 
Maryland Yvonne Zenn, University of Maryland, 
Cootiowe SRG sss ced ence 1949 
Massachusetts Edmee Robert, High School of Com- 


merce, State St., Springfield, Maass......... 1948 
New Hampshire Grace Felker, Box 119, Laconia, N. H.....1948 


New Jersey Gertrude Swift, High School, West- 

See ne Been ae 1950 
New York Grace F. Lecomte, 123 Oakwood Ave., 

SO Si ee Mics a ans nies. 1948 
Pennsylvania Anna Kerestes, 694 High St., 

Oo a ne 1948 
Philadelphia Maude V. Sharpe, Glademore Apt., 

48th and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia 39, 

BONS: onsicca pect ckaan a ‘ 1948 


Corrective Physieal Education 
EXERCISE DURING CONVALESCENCE “a 


By George T. Stafford, Ed.D., Health Coordinator, University of Illinois 


A guide in the use of exercise as one therapeutic phase of Physical Medicine based 
on the author’s actual experience—not arm-chair philosophy! The exercises for 
convalescence described have been used successfully in many army and navy hos- 
pitals. The book includes not only exercises for specific disabilities but also the 
basic principles upon which the series of exercises have been selected. 

Of value to the physical therapist, occupational therapist, physical recondi- 
tioning technician, and the teacher in the physical education program for the 
handicapped. 

“A book in the specialized field of corrective exercise written by this author @.'”— 
will make a real contribution to rehabilitation. A pioneer in the use of corrective exercise in physical edu- 
cation circles, Dr. Stafford’s years of experience have recently been supplemented by work in the army 
and navy rehabilitation programs. This book should be a valuable contribution to the limited literature of 
an expanding field.",-—Howard A. Rusk, M. D., Consultant Physical Rehabilitation, Baruch Committee on 
Physical Medicine. 

Among the contents: Activity During Convalescence, Rehabilitation in Civilian Hospitals, Thera- 
peutic Exercises Following Abdominal Surgery, Amputations, Debilitating Illnesses (Malaria, Pneumonia, 
and other Infectious Diseases), Therapeutic and Ameliorative Exercises Following Fractures, Therapeutic 
Exercises in the Treatment of Heart Disturbances, Miscellaneous Conditions (Arthritis, Asthma, Obste- 
trics, Pilonidal Cysts), Paralysis, Therapeutic Exercises for Tuberculosis Convalescents and Ameliorative 
Exercises for Specific Body Parts. 


6” x 9” Cloth Illustrated $4.00 
PREVENTIVE AND CORRECTIVE INDIVIDUAL EXERCISES 









PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


by George T. Stafford 


Aim—to furnish the health and physical education 
teacher, the doctor, and the parent with practical 
information for giving the physically defective in- 
dividual the proper type and amount of physical 
education to meet his needs and capacity. 


The contents: Physiotherapy; Pedagogy of Pre- 
ventive, Corrective, and Remedial Physical Edu- 
cation; Fundamental Physiology of Exercise; the 
Treatment of Faulty Body Mechanics; Athletic In- 
juries. 


ox 9” Cloth Illustrated $3.50 


by George T. Stafford, Harry B. DeCook and Joseph L. Picard 


Tested and reliable exercises—many of which will 
relieve or correct certain undesirable conditions 
such as weak feet, poor posture and malnutrition. 
Others will protect against further injury or devia- 
tion from the normal such conditions as heart 
disturbances and hernia. From these sets of exer- 
cises the reader can select those best suited to his 
or her individual requirements. Helpful to the doc- 
tor, the physiotherapist, the physical educator, and 
the teacher. 


6” x 9” Paper Illustrated $1.00 


Testing 


BETTER TEACHING THROUGH TESTING 


by M. Gladys Scott and Esther French 


This book gives a non-technical discussion of testing procedure and a background for test construction, 
selection and use. The authors believe that testing must be considered and used in relation to aims and 
objectives and that its value depends upon the benefit derived by the individual student. 

Especially designed as a practical manual to be used by the teacher in planning various units. The 
professional student should find it useful as a text because it is aimed at giving a clear perspective on test- 


ing as a part of the teaching procedures. 


The contents: Use of Tests, Characteristics of a Good Test, Administration of Tests, Measurement of 
Skills in Sports, Evaluation of Physical Fitness, Measurement of General Motor Ability, Achievement 
Ratings and Progressions, Construction of Knowledge Examinations, Simple Statistical Procedure. 


ox 3” Cloth Illustrated 


; $3.00 


A. 8. Barnes and Company 
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Just RIDING SIMPLIFIED 

Published! by Margaret Cabell Self 
The beginner will find in logical progression prac- 
tical and authoritative advice on how to become a 
skilled horseman. The more experienced rider may 
use this as a check in determining his own ability. 
Fully illustrated with photographs taken especially 
for the book. 

Among the contents: What Constitutes a Good 
Horseman, The Fundamental Characteristics of the 
Horse, The Modern Seat, Mounting the Horse, 
Dismounting, The Aids, The Walk, The Jog Trot 
and the Trot, The Collected Canter, The Gallop, 
Equitation Exercises, The Leads, What is Meant by 
the Term ‘‘Good Hands’, Value and Importance 
of Bareback Work, Controlling the Disobedient 
Horse. 

Cloth Illustrated $1.50 

HORSES: 
Their Selection, Care and Handling 

by Margaret Cabelf Self 

Describes the more familiar 
breeds of horses found in this 
country, their characteristics 
and the various purposes to 
which they may be _ put. 
Material on the different kinds 
of bridles, saddles, bits, and 
vehicles. Discusses feeding, 
grooming, and the general 
care of the horse, along with 
the cost in time and money. 

An all-round book for the 
beginner or for those who 


have not actually taken care 
of a horse. 


Cloth Illustrated 











$3.00 
TEACHING THE YOUNG TO RIDE 


by Margaret Cabell Self 


The technique of teaching riding presents many 
problems to the parent who would have his off- 
spring be an ardent horseman, and to the profes- 
sional faced with the handling of children. 


The book gives specific advice on how to intro- 
duce the young child to his first pony, how to keep 
the intermediate rider interested, and how to 
handle the child with a definite fear of animals. 

Among the contents: Parents as Teachers, Se- 
lecting the Proper Mount and Equipment, The 
Child’s First Lesson, Later Lessons, Teaching Rid- 
ing Professionally, More Advanced Work, A 
System of Exercises and Tests to Stimulate the 
Pupil’s Ambition and Interest, Jumping, Arranging 
an Exhibition Show and Gymkhana. 


Cloth Illustrated $3.00 


Suggestions for Christmas 


EQUESTIONNAIRE Just 
g by Harry Disston Published! 
EQUESTIONNAIRE is designed—in question and 
answer form—to provide instructive and entertain- 
ing information about horses, and the activities and 
sports associated with them. 


The author carefully divides his book into sec- 
tions covering such diverse and essential subjects 
as horse anatomy and stable management, first-aid 
and shoeing, tack and equitation, hunting, horse 
shows, racing, polo, and many others. Avoiding the 
rigid outlines of an encyclopedia, this book ful- 
fills the same function. As scientific, accurate and 
educational as an encyclopedia, it makes pleasur- 
able and enlightening reading. All will find this a 
fascinating treasure fund of equestrian sport. 


Cloth Illustrated $3.00 
THE HORSEMAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
by Margaret Cabell Self 
The purpose of this volume— 
to put before the reader in 
encyclopedic form the _ facts 
pertaining to horses as estab- 
lished by recognized authori- 
ties. The tyro who has just 
begun his career as an eques- 
trian frequently becomes puz- 
zled by the terminology of 
this new horse world. The ex- 
pert often needs help in 
clarifying certain terms. Here 
are the answers to any ques- 
tion you may ask about the 

horse. 

An exhaustive bibliography 
and a comprehensive appendix complete the book. 
Cloth Illustrated $5.00 


FUN ON HORSEBACK 


by Margaret Cabell Self 


Outlines in detail new ways and means by which 
the horseman’s pleasure in his favorite sport may 
be realized. Contains information on the breaking 
and training of colts; lessons in harness, light 
dressage, games and gymkhana contests; material 
on trail riding; descriptions of hunting with blood- 
hounds; exact forms and regulations of both 
mounted and foot drills. 

Among the contents: Early Handling, First Les- 
son in Harness, More Advanced Training, Parlor 
Tricks, Lessons in Jumping, Games to be Played 
in the Ring, Field Games, Games and Competition 
for Gymkhanas, Trail Riding, The Bloodhound, 
Training for the Hunt, In the Field, The Mounted 
Troop, Forming a Troop, Military Courtesy, Com- 
mands, Platoon Drill. 

Cloth Illustrated $3.00 
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Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Colorado 


lowa 


Kansas 


Minnesota 


Missouri 


Nebraska 


North Dakota 


South Dakota 
Wyoming 


Cincinnati 
IMinois 
Indiana 


Michigan 


Ohio 


West Virginia 


Wisconsin 


Arizona 
Calif. (No.) 
Calif. (So.) 


Nevada 
New Mexico 


Utah 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Mississippi 


North Carolina 


Oklahoma 





Kaye Hunt, YWCA, Providence, R. I. . 


Jeanne Euler, University of Vermont, 


...1948 























Burlington, Vt. 1950 
Central 
Joan Martin, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. 1948 
Merilyn Miller, City High School, 
Physical Education for Girls, Iowa 
Oe ae ...1950 
Helen Hocker, Women’s Physical Edu- 
cation, Washburn Municipal Univer- 
sity, Topeka, Kansas ....1950 
Charlotte Fosburg, Board of Park 
Commissioners, Minneapolis, Minn............. 1949 
Jane D. White, Physical Education for 
Women, Washington University, St. 
PONSA i, SUMO scsascsenctee eco na cesans is cncatissadecessie 1950 
Ruthann Geissinger, Grant Memorial 
Hall, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Lae a ene eee ....1949 
Mrs. Grace O. Rhonemus, Physical 
Education for Women, U. of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, N. Dy q...:..:ccc.0..0:. 1948 
(No Report) 
Maud Greenwald, Box 867, Cody, Wyo.....1950 
Midwest 
Mrs. Virginia B. Powell, University of 
MN, MOMNIO: asec ssn csc ss cascccssnccsecccssacaasssessee 1948 
Dorothy Hoadley, Canton High School, 
ONS LU oa a Nas a Ld 1949 
Kathryn Weber, Earlham College, 
ysl a |; ec ee ena 1948 
Mildred Anderson, Women’s Physical 
Education Department, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich...00000000000... 1950 
Geraldine Arnold, Otterbein College, 
NAPOSUREWINS, (CORIO: oscsacccccscccnccesssemececiccannsestee 1949 
Eleanor Hinkle, 1411 Quarrier St., 
BE ae a "5 ce ene 1950 
Jane Whitney, 3270 North Shepard St., 
At WAtECe, W186. 5.2.2. c.encencccececccccnseccsonsceseee 1949 
Southwest 
Mary Pilgrim, University of Arizona, 
(io a) A nS 
Pat Pace, 6141 Ruthland Road, Oak- 
i) a 2" Se ...1950 
Helen E. Mindlin, 1709 Glendon, West 
10h ae | |; re 1950 
Gwendolyn Woolley, Las Vegas, Nev.......1948 
Mercedes Gugisberg, University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. .................... 1948 
Clara Johnson, Payson Senior High 
Sebool, Payson, Utah ........................ stave ed 1948 
Southern 
Geneva Myric, High School, Tallassee, 
| RIE eh ape ena ee ee me 1948 
Elizabeth Ludwig, University of Ark- 
ansas, Fayetteville, Ark. ............:c.c......- 1948 
Helen Evans, 507 Hillcrest St., Or- 
Oa ee eee 1949 
Ruth Sturgis, West Georgia College, 
Carrollton, Ga. ........ ...1950 
Margaret Durbin, Nazareth College, 
1 aS i a ea cee na 1950 
Elizabeth Moore, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, La............................. 1948 
Stella O’Neal, University of Missis- 
Sinpt, Uitniversity, NESS. ocnccscecccoccccccccicssscsccse 1949 
Nell Stallings, East Carolina Teachers 
Cotlewe, Greenville, N.C. ...2..2c.-...ccccncscosse0s 1950 
Elizabeth Hecht, Oklahoma College for 
Women, Chickasha, Okla. ............................1950 





South Carolina Aileen Moody, Coker College, Harts- 


ville, S. C. 





eee eees 











Tennessee Jean Gillis, University of Chattanooga, 
OO 195) 
Texas Catherine F. Shaw, University of 
Texas, W.G., Austin 12, Texas............... _..195) 
Virginia Grace Cheveraux, Hollins College, Hol- 
NG WES ekecnhie ntieutinktician See 194g 
Northwest 
Idaho (No.) Mabel Locke, University of Idaho,- 
Moscow, Idaho 195) 
Idaho (So.) Shirley Kroeger, College of Idaho, 
Calserall, BARRO: <n. sccscssn-c.--cnsscesesscs cnt 1959 
Montana Marga Hoseaus, Montana State Col- 
lege, Bozeman, Mont.  —.....--..c0ccccccad 1949 
Oregon Grace M. Scully, Oregon State College, 
KGOSVUT SS GOS occcccssccsenerocenssccssacecsezascaieta ee 1949 
Washington Mildred B. Wohlford, State College, 


Pullman, Wash. 

The above representatives are asked to send in to the 
editor of this column any news of general interest tp 
NSWA members. 

The following announcement comes from Jess Puckett, 
Visual Aids Chairman, and although mention was made of 
this in last month’s column the information is so important 
it is worth repeating: 

There is now a supplement available for the catalogye, 
Educational Films in Sports, by Frederica Bernhard. This 
catalogue, giving evaluations, purchase and rental prices, and 
addresses of distributors, was published last year in collabora- 
tion with EFLA. The supplement with appraisals and informa- 
tion on thirty-four films in physical education is now ayvail- 
able. Readers who are interested may purchase the catalogue 
and thereby obtain a supplement, or they may send the blank 
from the last page of the catalogue and request the supplement 
from 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. There is no 
charge for the supplement to those who purchase the catalogue. 

Physical education instructors will find this catalogue and 
supplement of much value in selecting instructional films for 
teaching. The supplement contains information on five soft- 
ball films, one badminton film, eight swimming films, five 
tumbling and gymnastic films, three basketball films, two golf 
films, two skiing films, two tennis films, one soccer, one volley- 
ball, one riding, one bowling, one hockey film and one on 
measuring physical abilities. 

The catalogue, Educational Films in Sports, may be obtained 
for fifty cents from 1201 16th St. NW, Washington 6, D. C. 
Miss Frederica Bernhard, the author, has made valuable con- 
tributions to the field of health and physical education through 
her work in visual aids, and she has become an authority on 
film evaluation. Her preview committee of physical education 
teachers in the Bay area in California has been responsible for 
previewing and evaluating the films included in the supple- 
ment. 

All new films are to be reviewed in the visual aids column 
of the Sports Bulletin. 





Guides 


The following guides are available from the NSWA office in 
Washington, 1201 16th St., NW: 

Recreational 
1946-48. 

Softball-V olleyball Guide, 1945-47. 

Winter Sports and Outing Activities Guide, 1945-47. 

Aquatics Guide, 1945-47. 

Tennis-Badminton Guide, 1946-48. 

The Washington office has received word from Barnes that 
the soccer-speedball and field hockey guides are now out of 
print; also all of the copies of these guides in the Washington 
office have been sold. Since Barnes has indicated that they will 
not be reprinted, there will be no more copies available until the 
new guides come out in July, 1948. 

The new address of Miss Alice Schriver, editor of the 
Sports Bulletin, is State Teachers College, Fredonia, New 


Games—Bowling, Track, and Field Guide, 
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Have you sent in 
your subscription to the 
SPORTS BULLETIN? 
$1.50 for six issues 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
67 West 44th St. 
New York City, 18 
Why not support N.S.W.A.’s own publication ? 











York. All manuscripts and photos should be sent to her at 

i ress. 
dees California 

The Northern California Field Hockey Association conducted 
a hockey clinic in October at the University of California at 
Berkeley. High schools and colleges were invited to attend 
with complete teams for special coaching. 

A women’s basketball clinic will be held at the University 
of Cincinnati, Saturday, November 15, sponsored by the 
Department of Physical and Health Education, Women’s 
Division. Miss Josephine Fiske, Goucher College, chairman 
of the Rules and Editorial Committee, National Section on 
Women’s Athletics, and Miss Helen Willcox, Purdue Univer- 
sity, chairman of Basketball Rules Interpretation, will con- 
duct this clinic. Registration should be made in advance. For 
faculty members the charge is $2.00, and for student members, 
$1.00. The clinic will include demonstrations of basketball 
officiating, fouls and penalties, coaching techniques, and dis- 
cussions of rule interpretations. 





Central District + 
» Association News 











By M. Gladys Scott 
State University of lowa, lowa City 


MINNESOTA 

Everyday problems in nutrition and the school lunch 
were discussed by Minnesota teachers and superintendents re- 
cently at a one-week workshop in health and physical educa- 
tion held at the National 4-H Club camp, Lake Esquagama. 
At this second annual health conference, August 18-23, con- 
ducted by the Department of Education, elementary and sec- 
ondary schovi teachers gathered to study and analyze common 
health proble:ns as related to school and community. Eleven 
consultants were on hand to guide the discussions and to 
answer questions. These consultants represented the depart- 
ments of education and public health from the University of 
Minnesota, Bemidji State Teachers College, St. Olaf Col- 
lege, and Hamline University. P. J. Sandell, state supervisor 
of health, and physical education, recreation, and safety, acted 
as director of the workshop with Tom Pfaender as assistant 
director. The latter is director of physical education and 
athletics for the public schools in New Ulm, Minnesota. General 
Mills provided professional consultants and gave financial as- 
sistance. 


NORTH DAKOTA . . . By Mrs. Grace O. Rhonemus 

The officers of the North Dakota Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation Association met with physical education 
directors from North Dakota colleges in Jamestown recently. 
The purpose of the meeting was to discuss hours and courses 
scheduled by the departments for a major and minor in physical 
education, number of credits required to teach physical edu- 
cation in North Dakota, and the tentative course of study for 
secondary schools which the association is preparing. Speakers 
at the meeting included E. Klien of the state department, 
who discussed the possibility of appointing a state supervisor 
of physical education, and E. G. Showers, American Red Cross 
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representative from the public relations office. Association mem- 
bers at the meeting were Leonard Marti, director of physical 
education for men at the University; Mrs. Rhonemus, direc- 
tor for women at the University and secretary of the associa- 
tion; and E. J. Cassell, director of physical education and 
athletics at Jamestown College. College directors meeting 
with the group were Dr. Bruce L. Bennet, Minot State Teach- 
ers ‘College; Clem Slemmons, Ellendale Teachers College. 


There have been many changes in teaching personnel this 
year. Dr. Bruce L. Bennet is the new director of physical 
education at Minot Teachers College. The department offers 
a minor and a major. Herb Parker from Dickinson High 
School is the new coach at Minot Teachers College. Charlotte 
Graichen is returning as director for women at the Valley 
City Teachers College after a leave of absence for two years. 
At the Valley City Teachers College C. H. Bliss is the new 
director of health and physical education. Willis Osman 
is the new coach. They offer a major and a minor. Alfred 
Larvik, physical education instructor and coach at the Valley 
City High School is going to introduce a corecreational pro- 
gram in high school, teaching mixers, square dances, and 
games. His intramural program will be enlarged, and a physical 
demonstration will be given in the spring. Miss Swartout is 
the new girls’ director. At the Jamestown College, Carl 
Arnold is assistant professor in physical education and also 
head football coach. 


A demonstration and clinic were held at the Northeast Edu- 
cation Convention October 16 in Grand Forks. The theme was 
“Corecreation.” The chairman was Mrs. Grace O. Rhonemus 
of the University; co-chairman was Leonard Marti, Univer- 
sity ; and secretary-treasurer, Mildred Granger, Belmont School. 
Rhythms and games were demonstrated by the first grade from 
Washington School, with Mrs. Hertsgaard in charge; by the 
second grade from Wilder School, Mrs. Laura Fleming in 
charge; and by the fourth grade from Winship School with 
Miss Helen Munig in charge. The third grade from Roosevelt 
School demonstrated mimetics under the direction of Mr. 
W. L. Sando. Under the direction of Mrs. Granger the Bel- 
mont fifth and sixth graders presented the Virginia Reel. 
The boys and girls from South Junior High School did some 
calisthenics under the direction of Mrs. Ruth Harm and Mr. 
F, E. Nelson. Central seventh and eighth graders gave sev- 
eral musical mixers and the Red River Square Dance, while 
the Central High School exhibited corecreational volleyball all 
under the direction of Miss N. Johanson and Mr. Russell 
Bische. Under the direction of Miss Judy Graham the Uni- 
versity’s modern dance club, Orchesis, presented a number. 
At the close of the program University men and women 
participated in dual and individual sports. 


October newsletters were sent to all men and women physical 
education directors in North Dakota schools. A call for mem- 
bership was made in the letter and the treasurer is receiving 
membership dues from all parts of the state. All members’ 
names are published in the November newsletter. News from 
the small schools in the state is well accepted by readers. 


Saturday classes for out-of-town students at the University 
are held for the first semester for work on the master’s degree 
in physical education. Mr. Marti of the physical education 
department for men is offering a course in administrative 
problems in physical education. 


The physical education sections at the North Dakota Edu- 
cation Convention held in Bismarck October 23 and 24 were 
well attended. A breakfast was held for officers, council, and 
chairmen with Mrs. Gladys Johanson, Bismarck, in charge 
of arrangements. Ed Roy, Williston High School, presided 
over the men’s section. Dr. J. B. Nash, New York Univer- 
sity, and Joe Hutton, coach at Hamline University were the 
guest speakers. The women’s section guest speakers were 
Adele Kimm, Mayville Teachers College, who discussed the 
small school physical education program; Beatrice Wartchow, 
Agricultural College, whose topic was the national convention 
in Seattle; and Grace O. Rhonemus, University, who talked 
about the National Section on Women’s Athletics. Also on 














































the program was a volleyball demonstration by Gladys Johan- 
son, Bismarck High School. At a luncheon held the second 
day G. Schaumberg, Bismarck recreation director, presided. 
The group was also entertained by a few musical numbers from 
the Bismarck High School, remarks by President Cassell, and 
activities presented by Leonard Marti of the University. Con- 
cluding the convention was a joint meeting with President 
E. J. Cassell presiding. At this joint meeting new officers were 
elected, and the Bismarck Public Schools put on demonstrations 
of baton twirlers and acrobatic dancers. Dr. J. B. Nash, New 
York University, was the speaker. 

The Women’s Athletic Association at the University has re- 
organized with Miss Eunice Way as faculty advisor, Carol 
Erbele as president, and Roberta Henry and Avis Schlosser, 
majors in the department, as officers. A new bulletin has been 
published illustrated with pictures and prints. Corecreation is 
being promoted by organizing clubs in archery, badminton, and 
square dancing. Other clubs are Orchesis, rifle shooting, and 
bowling. A picnic was held the first month of school and a 
field hockey game between freshmen and sophomore women 
was played October 24 at homecoming. A friendly hockey game 
with Jamestown College was also held in October. 





News from the + 
« Dance Section 














By Katharine Wolfe 
Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. 


1947-48 Section Officers of the National Dance Section 
Eastern 

Chairman: Claire Weight, Bard College, Annandale-on-the- 
Hudson, N. Y. 

Chairman-elect: Elizabeth Burtner, 
University, Washington, D. C. 

Secretary : Lucille Brahms, New York University, New York 
City. 


George Washington 


Southern 
Chairman: Helen Knight, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, La. 
Secretary: Mildred Stewart, Mary Washington College, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
Midwest 


Chairman: Margaret Erlanger, University of West Virginia, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

Chairman-elect: Betty Pease, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

Secretary: Ann Betts, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

Central 

Chairman: Victoria Schmidt, Harris Teachers College, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Secretary: Charlotte Irey, Colorado State Teachers College, 
Greeley, Colo. 

Southwest 

Chairman: Fredericka Moore, Excelsior Union High School, 
Norwalk, Calif. 

Northwest 

Chairman: Faye Knox, Oregon College of Education, Mon- 
mouth, Ore. 

Secretary: Eleanor King, 908 East Madison, Seattle, Wash. 

Treasurer: Grace T. Houghton, Walla Walla High School, 
Walla Walla, Wash. 

Ralph A. Piper reports that the University of Minnesota 
offers its students and faculty an unusually full and well 
balanced program of dance instruction and activities. Profes- 
sional and non-professional courses in rhythmic fundamentals, 
folk dancing, ballroom, and country dancing, are open to 
both men and women. Elementary and advanced work in 
modern dance and dance composition are offered and there is 
a special course in fundamental rhythms for men. Informal in- 
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struction in social dance is given on three afternoons and 
evenings a week in the Student Union with twilight 
scheduled one afternoon a week and fortnightly and Square 
dances on alternate Friday evenings. Orchesis meets we 
and the Faculty Social Dance Club and the Faculty Squa, 
Dance Club each meet once a month. 


Franziska Boas, director of the Boas School of Modem 
Dance and instructor in dance at Bryn Mawr College, Spent 
several weeks touring through the southern states last winte, 
Her experiences and impressions while presenting demonstra. 
tions of modern dance and percussion music, and teach; 
master classes in some eleven southern colleges and univer. 
sities, give an interesting picture of dance in the deep soyth 
“The first demonstration, at Rollins College (Winter Park, 
Florida) was held at sunset, in the patio of the Student Cente, 
against a hedge of flame vine. Students of the music and 
physical education department attended, and there was strong 
interest and participation by both men and women. Rollin; 
offers no dance course, however, except for a little folk dance 
and one class in modern dance, taught by a sophomore who 
has studied briefly in the North. Florida State College {o 
Women at Tallahassee now has 600 men. They do not dance. 
Men in the South do not dance. There is a well organize 
dance program in the physical education department with two 
instructors in modern dance and an active dance club. The 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College in Tallahassee 
is a coeducational negro college. Modern dance is offered jp 
the physical education department. Men are not enrolled for 
classes in dance but may join if they wish. However, there 
were many men in the audience. They showed a great deal of 
interest in the demonstration and master class. At Gulf Park 
Junior College in Mississippi a diploma is offered in dance 
with emphasis entirely on ballet. Modern dance interest goes 
no further than St. Denis. 

“In New Orleans I met four student groups in four days, 
The first visit was to Dillard University where there is a 
dance instructor and a department of physical education but no 
gymnasium or rooms to substitute for one. All the work is 
done out of doors when it is not raining, or too cold, or too 
hot. At Metaire Park Country Day School in New Orleans, 
one of the few progressive schools in the far south, there is 
an instructor with a great deal of vision who has a dance 
program from the fifth grade through high school. Boys in 
the fifth grade dance but those in the upper classes do not. 
This is due to the pressure of the community which believes 
in dance for women but not for men, and which favors ballet. 
That the school has been able to continue with modern work 
is a tribute to its director and the instructor. Through con- 
tact with the Art Department of Sophie Newcomb College 
the dance instructor has introduced a course for art students 
in action analysis based on modern dance. At Sophie New- 
comb itself, only ballet is taught in the department of physical 
education, but when I gave a demonstration for the dance 
department, there was a good deal of interest on the part of 
the faculty and students, and participation in an informal 
class in improvisation. Xavier College has the only gymnasium 
in New Orleans for negroes. It is used by high schools, the 
college, and community organizations. The dance instructor 
here (who is white) has started her work only this year. She 
seems to have a good understanding of the work and has an 
enthusiastic group of students who participated in the demon- 
stration. Even some of the men iff the audience came on the 
floor to take part. 

“None of the colleges, negro or white, on the way north 
through Mississippi evidenced interest in modern dance. At 
the University of Alabama in Tuscaloosa they have only folk 
dance this year. They have experimented in other years with 
modern dance but have not found an instructor who could 
arouse and hold the interest of the students. The administra- 
tion is sympathetic to modern dance but the modern dancers 
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with whom they have had contact did not seem to know what 
they wanted to achieve and were too vague in their presenta- 
tion or too concerned with their own performance ability. 
This enormous state university has many students from the 
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plantations and backwoods who know nothing at all about 
dance, not even ballet or tap. There is a tremendous need and 
a broad opportunity here for a teacher who is interested in 
dance education. ; 
“Through prior arrangement with Fisk University in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, I had agreed to present part of a dance 
drama which I had composed for a group of negro and white 
dancers in New York. The musical score was sent on ahead, 
and a concert pianist at the College had practiced it. A dozen 
girls from the advanced dance classes and three men students 
rehearsed intensively for two days. The leading male role was 
danced by a student from adjoining Meharie Medical College. 
The importance of the performance was not in the finish or 
the execution but in the enthusiasm of the students who worked 
hard and loyally to put on a creditable performance. There is 
a definite interest in modern dance at Fisk. Men do not as 
yet enroll for dance classes but perhaps they will. Vanderbilt 
University is not satisfied with the modified ballet which is 
taught there and is looking for an instructor in modern dance. 
Ward Belmont, on the other hand, clings firmly to ballet 
and is not interested in having modern dance taught there. 


“At the University of Tennessee I held a master class in 
improvisation with 100 students on the floor. There was ex- 
cellent response, although the work was completely strange to 
the students. This is a southern university in which the 
roots of modern dance seem to have taken firm hold. Vir- 
ginia Intermont College at Bristol is a forward-looking junior 
college which has introduced modern dance in contrast to its 
neighbor, Sullins, which holds to ballet. Here members of 
an afternoon master class volunteered for participation in an 
evening demonstration, and there was evidence of faculty and 
student enthusiasm for this recently introduced art form. 
Interest in modern dance is strong at Sweet Briar College 
where the dance department is integrated in a broad physical 
education program directed by a woman who realizes the 
full value of dance in the development of student personality. 
Nearby Randolph Macon College, at Lynchburg, Virginia, is 
also enthusiastic over modern dance and students of the two 
schools participated in a joint master class during my visit.” 

Faye F. Knox writes of the summer course in creative 
rhythms given at the Oregon College of Education demon- 
stration school at Monmouth, Oregon: “The purpose of the 
rhythmic work is to train the child to move rhythmically, 
with ease and natural grace, and also to acquaint him with his 
own body as an instrument of expression. Rhythmic patterns 
are built upon meaningful life experiences of the children 
and they select and work on their own ideas in class. “Animals 
and Their Uses to Man” was the general theme for the summer. 
The pre-school children worked on rhythms of horses, using 
walking, trotting, galloping, roping from horseback, drinking, 
eating, and work movements of farm horses as thematic 
material for dances. The second grade developed a rhythm 
around the life of the monkey as they thought he lived in 
the jungle. The third grade presented a rhythm of pack 
donkeys on the trail. The fourth and fifth grades developed 
quite an elaborate pattern based on the hunting and training 
of elephants. Upper-grade children used rhythms of primitive 
man for their compositions. The boys worked on hunting 
and stalking rhythms, using the kill of the game to climax 
the movement. Girls worked on rhythms used in making 
pottery and movements used in cooking. The two patterns 
were performed simultaneously merging into a meaningful 
whole as the dance terminated in a feast. Miss Henrietta 
Wholfer, principal of the demonstration school, has been in- 
strumental in initiating this work into the program this summer 
and the enjoyment'as well as the natural and complete response 
of the children to the work was indicative of its value to 
children at the elementary school level. It is hoped that this 
work will be continued in the demonstration school as a 
regular part of the student’s physical education work.” 

A “Program of International Entertainment” was presented 
by the various national groups in Seattle, Washington, on 
September 17 as a feature of United Nations Week. Dances, 
songs, and poetry were demonstrated by representatives of 
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Denmark, Greece, Belgium, Yugoslavia, France, Turkey, Great 
Britain, Czechoslovakia, India, Mexico, China, the Philippine 
Republic, and the United States. 

One of the major problems facing teachers of dance in 
teacher-training institutions has been the development of an 
understanding of rhythm in their students. Teachers in the 
elementary and secondary schools are constantly deploring their 
own lack of musical background, their lack of knowledge of 
rhythmic fundamentals. Margaret Small Mains, assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education at the University of Illinois, has 
recognized this need and has provided an excellent aid for 
teachers in her new book entitled Rhythmic Analysis—a 
Treatise and Handbook on Rhythm as Related to Movement. 
In her introduction, Mrs. Mains states: “An analysis of rhythm 
in human movement must be a mental as well as a physical 
activity. The student must be mentally aware of the physical 
mechanism, understand it, and, at the same time, develop a 
conscious control of his physical powers. Through such a 
study an awareness of rhythm in all movement, be it routine 
tasks, a sport skill, or a dance movement, is heightened.” In 
the first part of the book there is a careful analysis of the 
time factor in note values, tempo, rhythmic patterns, funda- 
mental locomotor steps, traditional patterns, and _ special 
rhythmic devices. Part II is devoted to the energy factor 
with a discussion and analysis of accent, qualities of move- 
ment and tension. Each section is freely illustrated and in- 
cludes suggested problems for class use. It is fervently hoped 
that this publication will find its way into the dance libraries 
of many individuals and educational institutions. It may be 
secured from Schreiber’s Book Store, Champaign, Illinois. Mrs. 
Mains was the author of the article “Qualities of Dance Move- 
ment” which appeared in the Journal in the February, 1947, 
issue, 
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By Frances Wayman 
Fort Worth Public Schools, Fort Worth, Texas 


ARKANSAS. ... . By Elizabeth A. Ludwig 

Miss Helen Stuart, former director of physical education 
for girls at Paragould High School, has been appointed direc- 
tor of physical education for women at Arkansas State Col- 
lege in Jonesboro. Miss Stuart has been active in the state 
physical education association and in the Arkansas Athletie 
Association for several years. 

A workshop in school health and health education was held 
for the five weeks’ session from June 2 to July 5 at the 
AM&N College in Pine Bluff. Mr. Wilbur V. Henry, public 
health educator of the Division of Malaria Control was direc- 
tor of the workshop. The workshop was held as a combined 
project of the Division of Maternal and Child Health and 
the Division of Malaria Control. 

Mr. Jeff Farris, director of physical education at Arkansas 
State Teachers College, attended the Southern States Work- 
shop Conference on Educational Problems held at Daytona 
Beach, Florida, June 2-13. Mr. Farris will head the new 
health committee recently appointed by the State Board of 
Health and the State Department of Education. 

Mr. Troy Hendricks, formerly of the University of Missouri, 
has been appointed assistant professor of physical education 
at the University of Arkansas. Mr. Hendricks will assist 
with the professional course in physical education and will 
direct the men’s intramural program. 


FLORIDA — ee 2 By Ella Towinkle 
The physical education teachers of Dade County met re- 
cently to discuss plans for the current school year. 
A program of safety driving will be instituted in the high 
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schools this year. Four trained instructors and four automobiles 
have been made available for this phase of the program. 

New emphasis is being given the physical education pro- 
gram in the elementary schools. A course of study for elemen- 
tary school physical education and a supplement of source 
material have recently been completed and distributed by a 
committee of elementary school teachers. 

Tentative plans have been made for the annual sports days. 
The boys throughout the county will compete in volleyball, 
basketball, track, and softball. Junior high school girls will 
participate in volleyball, basketball, softball. Badminton will 
be added for senior high school girls. Both girls and boys 
of junior and senior high school will compete in the annual 
horse show sponsored by the schools. 

During the summer months the schools of Greater Miami, in 
cooperation with the Red Cross, sponsored a “Learn to Swim” 
campaign. The following figures are positive proof of the 
success of the program: 1,437 beginners learned to swim; 
478 passed the intermediate test; and 17 passed the advanced 
swimmers’ test. Forty-seven received junior lifesaving badges, 
and 91 senior lifesaving badges. 

The Greater Miami Board of Women Officials recently held 
its fall organization meeting. Plans are being made for an ex- 
tensive program of clinics and examinations in volleyball, 
basketball, softball, tennis, and badminton. Members of the 
Board have offered to assist wherever possible in the state 
women’s volleyball and basketball tournaments, which are 
now being planned. 

In the colleges throughout the state in which a major in 
physical education is offered for women, more stress is being 
given the rating of officials. Many of the departments now 
require of their majors national ratings in the major team 
sports. 

The Jacksonville Recreation Department will present the 
popular Gilbert and Sullivan light opera “The Mikado” the 
final week in October, according to an announcement from 
Wolcott Prior, director of the Choral Guild, an activity spon- 
sored by the department. The Philharmonic Symphony Or- 
chestra, directed by George Ornor, will support the Choral 
Guild in the production. Both the Choral Guild and the 
orchestra are made up of non-professional musicians who 
derive recreation from their participation in the productions. 

Present plans of the Jacksonville Recreation Department 
call for the organization of a senior touch football league for 
working men. The games will be played under lights at Glen 
Myra and Brentwood fields. A similar program sponsored by 
the department prior to the war was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 


MISSISSIPPI : eee By R. G. Lowrey 

At the call of Mr. D. R. Patterson, coordinator of the 
Mississippi School Health Service, Jackson, seven regional 
meetings were held during September to plan the school health 
programs for the schools of Mississippi for the coming year. 
In attendance at the meetings were county health officers and 
principal members of their staffs, county superintendents of 
education, separate district superintendents of education, and 
those members of their staffs with special responsibility for 
various aspects of the school health program. Meetings were 
held at Brookhaven, Cleveland, Oxford, Meridian, Hatties- 
burg, Tupelo, and Jackson. Total attendance approached one 
thousand. 

Each of the meetings opened with a general conference at 
which problems for consideration were selected. The meetings 
then broke into groups for consideration of the various prob- 
lems. At 2:00 p.m. the groups reported to the general session. 
The day’s work closed with meetings in county groups for 
application of agreed-upon procedures for specific county 
situations. 

Dr. S. T. Robbins, assistant professor of physical education 
at Mississippi Southern College, has accepted invitations to 
participate in the following programs: National Conference 
for Human Resources, Atlanta, November 17 to 19, to speak 
on “Family Life Education in Action”; National Conference 
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for “Family Relations,’ New York, November 28 to 39 to 
participate in a panel on “Community Action” and to speak 
on “The Functions of the School”; White House Conference oq 
Family Relations, May 8 to 10. 


OKLAHOMA bs es a By Flora May Ejlis 

The Oklahoma Athletic Federation of College Wome, 
conducted an extensive program of activities during the Year 
1946-47, With the assistance of the Advisory Board, Okla. 
homa A & M serving as the chairman school was responsible 
for planning the year’s activities. ‘hese included a hockey 
sports day held at Oklahoma College for Women, Chick. 
asha; a basketball sports day at Central State College, Ry. 
mond; an individual sports day at Oklahoma University 
Norman, including tennis, swimming, archery, badminton, 
table tennis, bat ball, and folk dancing. An all-college Playday 
sponsored by Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, held at 
Falls Creek featured camping activities. The state conference 
was held at Oklahoma A&M College, Stillwater, at which 
time the state constitution was adopted and the plans were 
made for 1947-48. Oklahoma Baptist University was elected 
as the chairman school. It was felt that the field of dance 
had been neglected so a dance symposium was added to the 
calendar as well as postal meets. 

It is the plan of the organization to rotate the events from 
college to college each year so that all parts of the state might 
best be served. Junior colleges are to be encouraged to spon- 
sor WAA or WRA and affiliate with the state organiza. 
tion. The standards of NSWA are to be used as guides in 
conducting all the activities. 

The first event for 1947-48 will be the hockey sports day 
to be held at Oklahoma A&M College, Stillwater. Hopes are 
high for even greater participation and interest in the organ- 
ization this year than occurred last year. 

Miss Katherine Culbert has been appointed chairman of the 
department of physical education for women at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. 

Miss Henrietta Greenberg, University of Oklahoma, has 
been invited to be on the staff of the working conference of 
the American Camping Association which is to be held in 
Wisconsin, November 7-10. 


SOUTH CAROLINA ‘ By Aileen Moody 

Miss Katherine Edwards, formerly of the Hartsville city 
schools, and of the Coker College faculty, has been ap- 
pointed consultant in health education by the State De- 
partment of Education. It is Miss Edwards’ responsibility 
to assist in building a statewide program in health, to coordin- 
ate services available to schools from the State Department 
of Health and from voluntary agencies, and to assist local 
schools in the development of health programs. 

The Furman University department of physical education 
and athletics is offering a major in physical education begin- 
ning with the fall semester of 1947. Clayton Cornish has 
been secured to head the department. Mr. Cornish is a grad- 
uate of Northwestern State, Natchitoches, Louisiana, and re- 
ceived his M.S. from Louisiana State University. Another 
addition to the department of physical education is Mr. J. A. 
Medwin, a graduate of North Carolina University, where he 
received both his B.A. and M.S. This brings the staff to 
a total of five. The other members are Mr. Lyles Alley, Mr. 
Paul Sizemore, and Mr. H. R. Dobson, who is also director 
of the entire department of physical education and athletics. 

Charleston city schools are starting coeducation in the 
high schools for the first time this year. Each high school 
will have a director of physical education for boys and one 
for girls. 

Mr. Emory is back at Rivers High School. Miss Mildred 
Carr, a graduate of Georgia State College for Women, will 
be the director of physical education at Rivers High. Miss 
Kathleen Pickett, a graduate of the College of Charleston, 
is girls’ director at Charleston High School, and Mr. 
William Sharp, who has a master’s degree in physical edu- 
cation from the University of North Carolina, will direct 
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at Charleston High. Miss Nancy Mclver is in 
patie the girls’ physical education at Memminger High 
and Mr. W. O. Cardin, a graduate in physical education 
from the University of South Carolina, will be in charge 
of the boys. Miss Olga S. Dirling of Natick, Mass., a grad- 
uate of Columbia University, is a new member in the depart- 
ment of physical education at Ashley Hall, Charleston, S.. <. 
This year Miss Elizabeth Johnson, director of physical educa- 
tion for girls at North Charleston High school, is developing 
a new point system to encourage participation in intramural 
activities this year. Activities offered during the year are 
softball, soccer, calisthenics, tennis, volleyball, folk dancing, 
archery, badminton, shuffleboard, table tennis, horseshoes, and 
field events. 

Extracurricular sports started at Converse College Sep- 
tember 22, leading to a swimming meet on October 14. The 
next team sport is hockey, which will be finished just before 
Thanksgiving, then volleyball before Christmas. Basketball 
comes early in the second semester and lifesaving in the 
spring. Regular classes follow the same pattern as_ usual 
with sports fall and spring and indoor classes from Thanks- 
giving to the middle of March. The indoor classes include body 
conditioning classes, modern dance, folk dancing, basketball, 
and volleyball. Miss Janet Gibson of Ridgewood, N. J., a 
graduate of Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, is in the department of physical education at 
Converse this year and will teach modern dance, sports, and 
swimming. 

Coker College, Hartsville, S. C., is offering a major in physi- 
cal education for the first time this year with seventeen fresh- 
men majors and three upperclass majors. New in the de- 
partment of physical education at Coker this year are Mrs. 
Edith B. Aull, who comes to Coker from Winthrop College, 
and Mrs. Valla Elam Oehne, from Sarasota, Florida, and 
Camp Ton-a-wandah, Hendersonville, N. C., who will be in 
charge of the riding department. 


VIRGINIA vo tee pS ae By Harold K. Jack 
The State Department of Education announces the appoint- 
ment of Miss Frances A. Mays as assistant supervisor serv- 
ing as health consultant in the health and physical education 
service. This position has been established for the current 
school year through funds made available to the State De- 
partment of Education by the Virginia Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion and the Virginia Society for Crippled Children. Miss 
Mays will be available to assist local school divisions in the 
development of programs in health education. Superintendents 
wishing assistance in the area of school-community health 
should contact the health and physical education service. 
Before coming to the Department of Education, Miss Mays 
was employed in the Newport News public schools. She is 
a graduate of Mary Washington College and received her 
master’s degree from New York University. r 
On October 1 Major Eliot V. Graves, who has been super- 
visor of the health and physical education program in Virginia 
for over twenty-four years retired from that position. During 
the period that Mr. Graves was with the Department of 
Education, the entire health and physical education program 
for Virginia was conceived and developed. Many accomplish- 
ments of the program in Virginia are entirely due to his un- 
tiring efforts and devotion to the work. Statewide acceptance 
of the program, the five-period-per-week regulation, and an 
active state association are some of his accomplishments. 
Major Graves is a friend to all in the state, and his departure 
will be viewed with regret by many. In March at the annual 
meeting of the Virginia Association of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, he and Mrs. Graves were honored 
and presented with a gift from the members of the association. 
He was again honored at the health education workshop held 
at Madison College in June and at a picnic supper held for 
the Department of Education on September 27. The best 
wishes of every one in Virginia are extended to Major and 
Mrs. Graves for their happiness in the future. 
The division of health and physical education assisted 
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twenty-two school divisions in pre-school conferences and 
workshops. Approximately one-fifth of the schools in the 
state were contacted through these meetings. There is distinct 
evidence that school administrators are interested in develop- 
ing a sound program in health and physical education. 


TEXAS ..... . . . . By Frances R. Wayman 

Dr. Rhea Williams of North Texas State College will speak 
to the Fort Worth Physical Education Professional Club 
November 4 on trends in health education. Dr. Williams is 
director of the health work being sponsored in Texas by the 
Kellogg Foundation. 

On October 5 members of the Texas Folk Festival Board 
met in Austin to formulate plans for the second annual state- 
wide folk festival. In addition to the statewide festival, each 
district is planning a local festival. 
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By Hart M. Devenney 
Winnipeg, Canada 


Interest in recreation continues to be of top concern all 
across Canada. Every national organization is exerting its in- 
fluence on the thinking of Canadians. The feeling that a broad 
approach to this basic community need is quite general. 

As evidence of this feeling, twenty-four national organiza- 
tions met at the end of Septmber under the auspices of the 
National Physical Fitness Council of the Department of 
Health and Public Welfare. The main purpose of the meeting 
was to explore the possibility of coordination of effort. 

The Canadian Olympic Committee has announced the ap- 
pointment of Professor N. C. Hart of London, Ont., as man- 
ager of the summer events, and Sydney Dawes of Montreal, 
Que., as manager of the winter events for the Canadian 
Olympics team. Dr. Arthur Lamb of Montreal will probably 
act as team physician with Robert Kerr of Hamilton as the 
assistant coach of track and field. 

Dr. J. B. Kirkpatrick of Regina, Ernest Lee of Vancouver, 
and Professor Charles Hendry of Toronto have recently been 
appointed to the National Council of Physical Fitness. The 
first two named replace W. A. Wellband and Jerry Mathisen, 
respectively, while Professor Hendry becomes a member- 
at-large. 

The eighth meeting of the National Physical Fitness Council 
was held in Ottawa during September. A re-organization of 
committees was effected with the following persons being 
named as joint chairmen: 

1. Program Resources—H. M. Devenney, Winnipeg, Man., 
M. H. Brewer, New Brunswick. 

2. Community Organization—Ernest Lee, Vancouver, D. 
Lamberton, Northwest Territories. 

3. Leadership—Dr. W. C. Ross, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Mr. 
McKinnon, Northwest Territories. 

4. Research—Dr. J. B. Kirkpatrick, Regina, Saskatchewan, 
L. W. Shaw, Prince Edward Island. 

5. Publications—Prof. Charles Hendry, Toronto. 

6. Policy—J. H. Ross, Calgary, Alberta. 

Jack Duckworth, one of the pioneers in community recreation 
in Canada, has left the Notre Dame de Grace YMCA for 
Halifax, Nova Soctia. 

The Canadian Parks and Recreation Association Convention 
held at Fort William-Port Arthur during September was 
highlighted by the presence of V. K. Brown, director of recrea- 
tion, Chicago, and C. H. Brewer, National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, New York City. : 

Charles Barbour, director of recreation in Winnipeg, reports 
that over forty playgrounds were operated last summer with 
a full program of sports, athletics, drama, music, arts and 
crafts. 

Oscar Pearson, newly appointed deputy parks commissioner 
in Toronto, in charge of playgrounds and community recrea- 
tion, reports over four hundred activity groups meeting in 
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schools etc., in his city. This is in addition to the regula; 
school programs. 

Summer schools of physical education, community leader. 
ship in recreation, and other types of training flourished aj 
over Canada this year. Perhaps mention could be made of 
the leadership course at Red Deer, Alberta, the S-11 and $17 
courses conducted by the Saskatchewan Recreation Movemen 
at the University of Saskatchewan, the Gimli teachers’ cours 
in Manitoba, the Canadian Camping Association course a 
Camp Ahmek, and the efforts of the Physical Fitness Diyj. 
sion at Halifax, N.S. Every: one of these leadership training 
schools has made an outstanding contribution to the greateg 
problem facing community organizations, namely, leadership 


MANITOBA 

Miss Dorothy McNeice has beer appointed director oj 
physical education at the Winnipeg YWCA. 

Mr. Frank Kennedy, a recent graduate in physical educa. 
tion from Toronto University, becomes director of intramural 
athletics at the University of Manitoba under Wray Youmans. 
Mr. Kennedy has had extensive experience in the field of organ. 
ization and community work, having been associated with the 
Manitoba fitness office prior to his entering Toronto Univer. 
sity. 

George Nick, field supervisor in the Provincial fitness of. 
fice, has been granted leave of absence to enter the school of 
physical education and recreation in Toronto. 

Miss Jean McQuaker of Brandon has been appointed in- 
structor in physical education at the Provincial Normal 
School. 

NEW BRUNSWICK 

Mr. Stanley C. Spicer has been named as director of physical 
education and recreation for the Province of New Bruns- 
wick. Mr. Spicer, a graduate of the University of New Bruns. 
wick and Acadia University in Halifax, with a master’s 
degree in physical education from Springfield College, will 
have the task of initiating a program of physical education 
in the schools and of community recreation throughout the 
province. He will be assisted by L. W. Rothernel of Black’s 
Harbor, N. B. 

SASKATCHEWAN 

The Saskatchewan Drama League, whose secretary is Prof- 
essor E, M. Jones of the University of Saskatchewan, has set 
up for itself a program of drama festivals which is very 
interesting. These will take the form of local festivals, with 
zone festivals all leading into northern and southern semi- 
finals, and a Provincial final being held in the spring of. 1948. 
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Feet get stamina from Keds. Keds Shock- 
proof Arch Cushion and Cushioned Insole 
are shaped naturally to the foot. A molded 
Cushion Heel places a resilient rubber 
sponge between hard gym floors and the 
sensitive muscles and bones of the feet. This 
cradle of comfort moves with the feet in 
action, even in violent running, jumping. 
No wonder the Arch Cushion design is a 
Keds feature famous for years. 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


The Shoe of Champions 


THROUGH 


Cager—scores high with 
players who take their 
basketball seriously. A fine 
shoe for all gym work—for 

roadwork, too. 


STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
SERVING 
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SCIENTIFIC LAST 
Last conforms to shape of foot, 
permitting big-toe to lie straight; 
equal rights to every other toe. 











TRACTION SOLES 
Traction Soles give safe, sure 
footing for fast footwork—off- 
set chancy footing. 














BALANCED 


Balanced Wear—tops and soles 
are matched for toughness; all 
the shoe gives equal service. 








SLANT TOPS 
Two-piece Tops and breathable 
uppers —slant top won't bite or 
bind Achilles tendon. 








WASHABLE 
Keds keep clean the healthful, 
hygienic way—in soap and 
water. Scrub, rinse, hang to dry. 
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Hustle Ball for Boys and Girls 
gee ball is a team game which can be played by those 
with little or average athletic ability. The game is filled 
with action and a player can receive much enjoyment from it. 
The game is a combination of volleyball, soccer, basketball, 
and handball. It is a splendid body builder and affords ample 
exercise and skill development. 

The invention of such a game at one school has satisfied 
the need for a game which could be played indoors and would 
have the action, teamwork, and skill found in basketball. This 
game has proved to be popular among the boys and girls as a 
fall sport, especially on days when the weather is too bad for 
outdoor participation in speedball or soccer. 

Hustle ball is played similarly to Bolo ball but many of the 
rules are different. 

Rules for Boys 

Purpose of the Game.—The purpose of the game is to hit the 
ball through the goal posts, under the crossbar, and past the 
goal tender. 

Playing Court—A _ regulation-size basketball court is used. 
The end lines and side lines may serve as out-of-bounds areas. 
As a modification in gymnasiums with side walls four or five 
feet from the side lines, the walls may be played inbound which 
will give more space. 

Restraining Lines—Lines four feet apart, parallel to the end 
lines, are marked on each side of the court. This area is for 
the goal tender. Opponents are not permitted to enter this 
area when the goal tender throws the ball in. 

Serve-Off Lines——Lines drawn midway between the mid- 
court line and the lines on each side of the court are used as 
the serve-off lines. 

Free Hit Area.—The free-throw area is used for the free hit 
area. 

Equipment-Ball—aA rubber ball the size of a volleyball or a 
soccer or volleyball may be used. 

Goal Posts—Two goal posts eight feet high and seven feet 
apart with a crossbar at the top are placed on the end lines 
at each end of the court. These posts are placed under the 
basketball back boards. 

Position of Players—There are eight players on a team: 
Right Outside, Right Inside, Left Inside, Left Outside, Right 
Back, Left Back, Defense, Goal Tender. The players usually 
line up as follows: the inside and outside on the serve-off lines, 
the backs directly behind, the defense behind the backs, and the 
goal tender in the goal-tender area. On small courts the 
number of players may be 7; on large courts as many as 9 
may be used. 

Start of Game.—A toss of the coin shall decide the team to 
begin service. 





DEFINITION OF TERMS 


Free Hit.—A free hit is made when the offended players hit 
the ball from the free-hit area through the goal posts, under 
the crossbar, and past the goal tender. The ball may be hit 
from a volley, a bounce, or from the floor. If made it scores 
one point. Only the goal tender may attempt to stop the ball 
in a free hit. 

Serve-In.—A serve-in is made when a player stands outside 
of the playing area and hits the ball in. The ball may be hit 
from a volley, a bounce, or from the floor. A serve-in may 
not be attempted for a score. The ball must first come in 
contact with players before a score may be attempted. 

Goal Tender.—The goal tender is permitted to catch the 
ball, pass the ball, and block the ball with any part of his body. 
He may use his feet to stop the ball but must not kick the ball. 
He may pick the ball up from the floor. He may move about 
in any direction in the goal-tender“area. Should the goal 
tender leave his area he must play the ball as the other players. 

Serve-Off —The serve-off is used to start the game, after 
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a goal has been scored, at the beginning of the second, third, 
and fourth quarters. The team scoring makes the Serve-off 
Serve-off alternates at start of each quarter. 

Scoop-Up.—A scoop-up is made when a player uses one hang 
in scooping a ball from the floor. A floor dribble or air dribble 
may start from a scoop-up. 

Scoop-Throw.—A_scoop-throw is made whenever a player 
scoops a ball from the floor with one hand without allowing it 
to stay in his hands. He immediately delivers it to another 
player. 

Volley Goal._—A volley goal is scored whenever a ball is hit 
while in the air through the goal post, under the crossbar, and 
past the goal tender. It scores three points. 

Bounce-Smash Goal—A bounce-smash goal is scored when 
the ball is hit from a bounce or while on the floor through the 
goal posts, under the crossbar, and past the goal tender; it 
scores two points. 

Air Dribble—The player bounces the ball in the air with 
one hand as he runs along. 

Penalty Hit—A free hit is given whenever a defensive 
player catches a ball in the goal tender area. 

Jump Ball—A jump ball is called whenever two or more 
players on opposite teams are contesting a ball, or when the 
referee is undecided as to who caused the ball to go out of 
bounds, or other double violations. The ball is tossed up be- 
tween the two players at the point of the infraction. 

The Serve-Off—Teams lined up on each side of the court 
with the outsides and insides on the serve-off lines. Service 
begins with the right outside and may rotate around or a 
stationary server may be used. The ball must be served with 
one hand with palms opened, and it may be served from a vol- 
ley or bounce. If a serve fails to cross the midcourt line, the 
ball is awarded to the opponents out of bounds at the mid- 
court line. Players may not cross the serve-off line until 
after ball has been served. Players are not restricted to play 
in any particular position except for the goal tender. It is 
suggested that the outsides and insides play up and down the 
floor, and that the backs and defense stay back and play the 
ball when it reaches their territory. The outsides and insides 
are the scoring combinations. The backs and defense con- 
centrate on getting the ball up to offensive territory and aiding 
the goal tender in keeping the opponents from scoring. The 
goal tender is constantly on the defense. If he moves out of 
the goal-tender area, he must play the ball as the other players. 

Ball in Play—tThe ball is in play after each serve, a serve- 
in, a jump ball, an unsuccessful free hit, or ball put in play by 
goal tender. 

Advancing Ball—The ball may be advanced by hitting it 
with one or two hands, it may be dribbled as in basketball, it 
may be bounced in the air with one hand as the player runs 
along, it may be rolled on the floor, or it may be scooped up 
from the floor. 

Scoring—A score is made whenever the ball is hit by the 
hands with palms opened through the goal post, under the cross- 
bar, and past the goal tender. The methods of scoring are: 

Volley goal, 3 points. 
Bounce-smnash goal, 2 points. 
Free hit, 1 point. 

Length of Game.—The game is played in four quarters of 
6 minutes each with a 2-minute rest period after each quarter. 
A ten-minute rest period is taken at the half. Teams change 
goals at the beginning of the second half. 


VIOLATIONS 


For the following violations the ball is awarded to the op- 
ponent out of bounds: 
. Catching or throwing the ball (other than the goal tender). 
. Causing ball to go outside of playing area. 
. Air dribbling with two hands. 
. Scoop-up or scoop-throw with two hands. 
. Double dribbling as in basketball. 
. Leaving serve-off line before ball has been served. 
. Stepping on end lines and side lines. 
. Beginning a floor dribble after having volleyed the ball to 
the floor before it has been hit by another player. 
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Free Hit—A free hit is given in the following situations: 
1. A player holds, pushes, trips, or deliberately roughs an- 
er player. ; 
+ Kicking or hitting the ball with the fist. A ball may hit a 

ayer’s foot, but he may not kick at the ball. 
3. Taking a desperate swing at a ball with the arms, hands, 


or fists. : : 
4. A player catches the ball in the opponent’s goal tender 


a. 
“— Unsportsmanlike conduct; delaying the game. 

6. An opponent steps into the goal tender area when the 
goal tender has the ball to throw in. 

Disqualifications—A player is allowed four personal fouls. 
After the second foul he is withdrawn from the game for five 
minutes. The fourth personal foul disqualifies him. In case 
of an overtime period he is allowed one extra foul. Unsports- 
manlike conduct may also disqualify a player. 

OVERTIME PERIOD 

In case the scores are tied at the end of the regulation game, 
an overtime period may be played. A rest of two minutes is 
given before beginning the overtime. The team ahead at the 
end of the first three minutes of the overtime period is the 
winner. If teams are tied at the end of the three minutes of 
the overtime period a one-minute rest is given, after which the 
team scoring first will be the winner. A free hit will be con- 
sidered as a score. 


pl 


Rules for Girls 

The rules for girls are different and consequently they are 
listed separately from the boys’ rules for convenience. 

Purpose of the Game.—The purpose of the game is to hit 
the ball through the goal posts, under the crossbar, and past 
the goal tender. 

Playing Court—A regulation size basketball court is used. 
The end lines and side lines may serve as out-of-bounds areas. 
As a modification in gymnasiums with side walls four or five 
feet from the side lines, the walls may be played inbound which 
will give more space. 

Restraining Lines.—Lines four feet apart, parallel to the end 
lines, are marked on each side of the court. This area is for 
the goal tender. Opponents are not permitted to enter this 
area when the goal tender throws the ball in. 

a Circle—The center circle is used as the toss-off 
circle. 

Free-Hit Area.——The free-throw area is used for the free- 
hit area. 

Equipment-Ball—aA rubber ball the size of a volleyball or a 
soccer or volleyball may be used. 

Goal Posts—Two goal posts eight feet high and seven feet 
apart with a crossbar at the top are placed on the end lines 
at each end of the court. These posts are placed under the 
basketball back boards. 

Position of Players—There are eight players on a team. 
Their positions are: Right Outside, Right Inside, Left Inside, 
Left Outside, Right Back, Center Back, Left Back, and Goal 
Tender. The right outside, right inside, left inside, left out- 
side station themselves on the serve-off line on each side of 
the court. The middle line is used as the dividing line of the 
court. The opponents’ right back, center back, left back and 
goal tender are stationed behind the outsides and insides on 
each side of the court. The outsides and insides are the offensive 
players and must hit the ball through the goal post, under the 
crossbar, and past the goal tender on their side of the court 
to score. Teams are not permitted to cross or step on the mid- 
dle line in playing a ball. 

DEFINITION OF TERMS 


Free Hit—A free hit is made when the offended players hit 
the ball from the free-hit area through the goal posts, under 
the crossbar, and past the goal tender. The ball may be hit 
from a volley, a bounce, or from the floor. If made it scores 
one point. Only the goal tender may attempt to stop the ball 
in a free hit. 

Serve-In.—A serve-in is made when a player stands outside 
of the playing area and hits the ball in. The ball may be hit 
from a volley, a bounce, or from the floor. A serve-in may not 
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be attempted for a score. The ball must first come in contact 
with players before a score may be attempted. 

Goal Tender—The goal tender is permitted to catch the 
ball, pass the ball, or block the ball with any part of her body. 
She may use her feet to stop the ball but must not kick the 
ball. She may pick the ball up from the floor. She may move 
about in any direction in the goal-tender area. Should the 
goal tender leave her area she must play the ball as the other 
players. 

Toss-O ff —The toss-off is used to start the game, after a 
goal has been scored, at the beginning of the second, third, and 
fourth quarters. Toss-off alternates at start of each quarter. 
The team scored upon makes the toss-off. 

Scoop-Up.—A scoop-up is made when a player uses one hand 
in scooping a ball from the floor. A floor dribble or air dribble 
may start from a scoop-up. 

\Scoop-Throw.—A_ scoop-throw is made whenever a player 
scoops a ball from the floor with one hand without allowing 
it to stay in her hands. She immediately delivers it to an- 
other player. 

Volley Goal_—A volley goal is scored whenever a ball is hit 
while in the air through the goal post, under the crossbar, and 
past the goal tender. It scores three points. 

Bounce-Smash Goal.—A bounce-smash goal is scored when 
the ball is hit from a bounce or while on the floor through 
the goal posts, under the crossbar, and past the goal tender; it 
scores two points. 

Air Dribble—The player bounces the ball in the air with 
one hand as she runs along. 

Penalty Hit—A free hit is given whenever a defensive player 
catches a ball in the goal-tender area. 

Jump Ball—A jump ball is called whenever two or more 
players on opposite teams are contesting a ball, or when the 
referee is undecided as to who caused the ball to go out of 
bounds, or other double violations. The ball is tossed up be- 
tween the two players at the point of the infraction. 

Ball in Play—The ball is in play after each toss-off, a 
serve-in, a jump ball, or ball put in play by the unsuccessful 
free hit, or ball put in play by goal tender. 

Advancing Ball_—The ball may be hit with one hand or two 
hands with palms opened from a volley or from a bounce. The 
ball may be advanced by 3 dribbles as in basketball, or by 
bouncing the ball in the air with one hand as the player runs 
along. This is called air dribbling. It may be scooped up 
from the floor or hit while on the floor. A ball hit while on 
the floor may only be hit once until it has come in contact 
with another player. 

Scoring.—Only the hands with palms opened may be used to 
score a goal. Scoring is as follows: 

Volley goal, 3 points. 
Bounce-smash goal, 2 points. 
Free hit, 1 point. 


Length of Game.—The game is played in four quarters of 
six minutes each with two minutes’ rest at each quarter. A 
10-minute rest period is taken at the half. Tie games are not 
played off. 


VIOLATIONS 


For the following violations the ball is awarded to the op- 
posing team out of bounds at the point of the violation: 

1. A player throwing the ball except the goal tender. 

2. A player catching the ball except the goal tender. 

3. A player picking the ball up from the floor except the 
goal tender. 

4. Taking more than three dribbles from the floor. 

5. Using two hands in air dribbling or scoop-ups. 

6. Hitting the ball while on the floor more than once in 
succession. 

7. Crossing or touching the center line. 

8. Touching the side lines or end lines while in possession 
of the ball. If the walls are played inbounds this rule may 
not apply. 

9. Holding ball on the floor longer than three seconds. 

10. Causing the ball to go out of bounds. 
Jump Ball—A jump ball is called whenever the referee is 
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undecided as to who caused the ball to go out of bounds, and 
when an offensive and defensive player are contesting a ball 

the floor. hee 
"to Hit—A personal foul is called and a free hit is given 
to the offended player whenever : ; 

1. A player holds, pushes, trips, or hits an opponent. 

2. A player hits ball with fist, kicks ball, or takes a des- 
perate swing at the ball. 

Technical fouls occur under the following circumstances: 

1. Catching the ball while in the opponents’ goal-tender 


area. , : 
2, Being in the goal-tender’s area when she is putting the 


ball in play. ; 

3. Delaying the game or unsportsmanlike conduct. 

4, Having more than the required number of players on the 
floor at a time. 

5. Taking more than four charged time-outs during a game. 

6. Hitting the ball while being held on the floor by a player. 
The captain of the offended team is given a free hit for tech- 
nical fouls. The ball is dead on all fouls. If the free hit is 
successful a toss-off is made. If a free hit is unsuccessful the 
goal tender puts the ball In play. 

Disqualifications—A player is allowed four fouls, personal 
or technical, during a game. After the second foul the player 
is withdrawn from the game for a period of five minutes. The 
fourth foul disqualifies the player. A player may be dis- 
qualified for unsportsmanlike conduct. 

James H. WartkKINs 
Cameron Junior High School 
Nashville, Tennessee 


*89”—A Bowling Game 


HIS game will rapidly increase one’s ability to make certain 

‘spare combinations which are frequently missed. It is called 
“89” because the 8-pin is the key to the spares in the game on 
the left side of the alley, and the 9-pin to those on the right 
side. If these key pins are fully covered, all spares in the game 
of “89” can be made, and more and more spares can be made in 
regular bowling, in “pot games,” and in special tournaments. 
Score Frame Frame Score 
Value No. Left Side of Alley Right Side of Alley No. Value 


y% 1 8 9 1 Y 
3.62 2-8 3-9 2 3 
§ 3 4-5 5-6 3 5 
8 4 4-5-7 5-6-10 4 8 
z § 1-2-8 1-3- 9 5 2 
9 866 2-7-8 3-9-10 6 9 
4 7 2-5-8 3-5- 9 7 4 
4 8 2-4-8 3-6- 9 8 4 
3.69 1-2-4-7 1-3- 6-10 9 d 
2 10 2-4-5-8 3-5- 6- 9 10 2 
401 2-4-5-7-8 3-5- 6-9-1011 4 
44% 4414 
Directions 


If only one person is playing, the pin-boy alternates the 
spare shots on the left hand and right hand sides of the alley. 
That is, he first sets up the 8-pin, then the 9-pin, then the 2-8 
spare, then the 3-9 spare, and so with the others, following the 
order indicated in the complete diagram. 


If two alleys are used, the pin-boy on the No. 1 alley sets 
up the successive spare shots on the left side of the diagram 
only, in this order: .8, 2-8, 4-5, 4-5-7, and so on to 2-4-5-7-8. 
But the pin-boy on the No. 2 alley sets up those on the right 
side of the diagram only, in this order: 9, 3-9, 5-6, 5-6-10, 
and so on to 3-5-6-9-10. The players follow each other in the 
usual way, alternating between alleys No. 1 and No. 2. 


This article was submitted by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. It is copyrighted (1945) by Stowe-Wood- 
ward, Inc., Newton Upper Falls, Mass., and is reprinted with 
permission. The full title is ‘“‘89’—the Game That Turns 
+ Spare Bowling Practice Into Fun and Improves Your 

re.” 
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The score is kept on the regular score sheet, by entering 
in the successive frames the value of the various spares as 
shown in the outside column of the diagram. If a spare is 
missed, the previous score is carried forward to the next 
frame. The cost of playing “89” is therefore the same as that 
for regular bowling, but its help in making the individual a 
good spare bowler is far greater. Spares can be made more 
easily by playing “89” and spare bowling practice will be far 
more enjoyable and effective. 

Wu1am B. SHAUL 
Stowe-W oodward, Inc. 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Developing An Intramural Program 


HE physical education faculty of Georgia Teachers College 

felt that there was a serious need for an intramural pro- 
gram. The chief problem faced, however, was that there was 
no tangible basis around which the intramurals could be or- 
ganized. Unlike other institutions who compete on a social 
club, class, or military unit basis, we could use none of these. 
There are no social clubs. The freshman class was so large 
that because of selection, it would dominate competition and 
probably kill interest. The institution does not have R.O.T.C. 

At a meeting attended by members of the physical education 
department and representative students it was finally decided 
that, in order to have some basis for competition, the student 
body should be divided into two separate groups. One group 
was called blue and the other white in accordance with the 
school colors. In the initial division all men were gathered to- 
gether. A captain for each color was chosen and they al- 
ternated in choosing men. A card record was made of member- 
ship for future reference. The women were similarly divided 
into two color groups. This start was made in the fall of 1945. 
All students who have entered since that time who are re- 
quired to take the service courses or who want intramural 
competition became either a blue or a white. 


In a team game season the total membership of a color meets 
and divides the group into as near equal teams as possible. 
These teams plus the teams of the other color make up a 
league in which a round-robin schedule is played. The students 
do all the officiating. At the end of each team game season the 
men comprising the blues choose by secret ballot the men of 
their own color whom they consider eligible for an all-star 
team. The whites form a similar team. These two teams meet 
in an all-star game as a climax to a season of competition. 

In individual sports any member of a color may sign up for 
competition. 

Two types of point systems are used. One type is used for the 
individual to determine the 15 men and 15 women who are to 
receive letters at the end of the school year. The other is to 
determine which color is better. The winning color is awarded 
a silver loving cup which it keeps for a year. 

To determine individual points each boy gets 15 points if his 
team finished first in league play, 14 if it finished second, etc. 
If he is chosen on an all-star team he gets 10 points, and if 
his color wins the all-star game he gets 10 additional points. All 
team game individual points are assigned this way. In individ- 
ual events such as track and swimming, a man gets all the 
points he makes in competition at the rate of five for first place, 
three for second, one for third, and 10 additional points if his 
color is victorious in the meet. In tournaments, a person gets 
two points for each match won. 

A record is kept for each boy. His points are compiled from 
sport to sport and at the end of the year the 15 men and 15 
women with the highest number of points are awarded letters. 
The women’s competition and points are kept entirely separate 
so far as individual points are concerned. 

In team games a color gets 10 points for each game won to- 
ward determining color championship and 30 points for the all- 
star game. In tournaments a color gets two points for each 
match won by its men. In meets a color gets all points made 
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Look to 
 MEDART 
2 for... 


_- LEADERSHIP IN SERVING 
THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


|. 74 years in serving the nation’s schools 
'- has given Medart unquestioned lead- 
ership in the field of gym and locker 
room equipment and physical educa- 
tional apparatus. During these years 
Medart has pioneered the development 
of new ideas and improvement which 
has earned for Medart products the 
slogan “the standard of comparison.” 
Medart leadership and experience are 
your assurance of sound investment 
when you buy equipment made by... 
Medart of St. Louis. 
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Medart Makes Tie Following Equipment... 


Steel Lockers « Steel Lockerobes - Gym- 
| nasium Apparatus «Telescopic Gym Seats 
| Basketball Backstops » Basketball Score- 

boards -and the new Acromat-Trampolin 








FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 
3535 DEKALB STREET, 
SAINT LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 
FORMERLY 
FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
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monkeys. 





by its team members plus 30 points for winning. At the end of 
the school year these points are totaled for boys and for girls 
and added together. The color having the highest number of 
points is the winner and receives the silver cup for a year. 
Such a system for intramurals is not as spirited as it could 
be if run on a social club or some other more tangible basis 
It has proven very successful thus far, however, and is a good 
substitute when other methods of organization are impossible pe 
impractical. 
R. T. DeWrrt 
Georgia Teachers College 
Collegeboro, Georgia 


Did You Know That 1 


LLSPORTS Magazine, published by the United States 

Rubber Company, has—announced that it will sponsor g 
sports photography contest offering $1,500 in prizes for the best 
sports pictures of 1947. The contest is open to both profes. 
sionals and amateurs, and contestants may submit as many 
entries as desired, whether previously published or not. Address 
Best Sports Picture Contest, Allsports Magazine, 431 Howard 
Street, Detroit 31, Michigan. 

* * * 


R. ROBERT WARD of New York University recently 
produced new evidence to show that the filth fly, the large 
fly found around piles of filth or stables, is a carrier of the 
polio virus. Inoculation of monkeys with powder made from 
grinding up a group of these flies which had fed on human 
stool specimens resulted in the development of polio in the 











x ok * 


 ypwreagenees recently appropriated 14 million dollars for the 

fight against cancer, the largest amount alloted for cancer 
research to date. Most of this will go to universities and hos- 
pitals, about 9 million dollars for research, 4 million for cancer 
control by state health agencies, and one million for training 
personnel. Of the research funds some will be used to improve 
known methods of treatment but the greatest concentration will 
be on studies of living cells from which it is believed a cancer 


cure will finally come. 
x * * 


A STUDY of vitamin D poisoning cases conducted at the 

Mayo Clinic has revealed large deposits of calcium in 

blood and body tissues of individuals seeking relief from ar- 

thritis and allergic diseases by taking overdoses of the vitamin. 
* * * 


OLLEGE students majoring in physical education in 

schools in New York, Tennessee, Alabama, South Carolina, 
and Florida, have been given the opportunity to put classroom 
theories into practice in Veterans Administration hospitals and 
homes. In their spare time the students are assisting VA hos- 
pital athletic staffs in conducting sports activities for ill and 
disabled veterans able to participate. 

* * * 


MAREING the most comprehensive effort to date to solve 

hospital care problems for an entire metropolis, a hospital 
masterplan has recently been completed for New York City 
calling for expansion and redistribution of hospital facilities. 
The American Society of Planning Officials reports that the 
plan calls for 129,000 hospital beds in New York City by 
1950, including 64,000 for psychiatric care. The facilities 
would be designed to serve 8 million people. 

* * * 

sspears of concentration camps, because of their wartime 

sufferings, may have a better chance of escaping cancer. 
According to Dr. E. V. Cowdry, president of the Fourth Inter- 
national Cancer Research Congress which met recently, experi- 
ments with animals have produced strong evidence that an 
almost starvation diet increases resistance to the disease. Many 
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Ocean 
tank suits 


Now, as before the war, available 
in fast vat colors knitted with fine 
two ply combed yarn. 


Known for many years for their 
excellent fit and long service. It 
is the number of times a suit gives 
satisfactory wear that is the true 
measure of its cost. 


Copen Scarlet 
Royal Green 


Fast Vat Dyes 
Sizes 22 to 46 
$16.50 a dozen 


Any organization that has not 
used OCEAN suits may have a free 
trial sample on request. 
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CAPS KICKA BOARDS TERRY ROBES SWIM GLOVES 
NOSE CLIPS DIVING MASKS TOWELS RING BUOYS 
SWIM FINS SWIM GOGGLES PLAY BALLS COMBS 


WRIST BANDS 
BRASS CHECKS 


PAPER SLIPPERS 
POOL THERMOMETERS 


EAR DRUM PROTECTORS DIVING BRICKS 
KLOGS, WOOD FETCHING PUCKS 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO., INC. 


1140 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 1 
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COACHES! %cetzactors 


This is the Simple, Inexpensive Way to 


HELP PREVENT ATHLETE'S FOOT 


Make disposable paper SANI-TREADS available in locker rooms, 
showers and pools. These are the famous slippers used for 25 
years by leading golf and athletic clubs. 


























Many students are already familiar with 
these durable, water-resistant slippers. 
Easy on the feet . . . one size 
fits everyone. Extra sturdy. In- 


pair; then thrown away. For 
foot-safety sake, supply Sani- 
Treads. Write for samples and 
‘i low prices. 


Sani-Tread 
Co., Inc., 


1730 Elmwood 
Avenue, 


Buffalo 7, 
my. 2. 


Dispenser Racks 
Available 












concentration camp inmates suffered near starvation as y 
adults. There is great interest in studying these persons over 
a period of years to determine whether they show less-than. 
expected incidence of cancer. Evidence along this same line 
reported also by a Paris physician who had studied stomach 
x-rays of 20,000 persons previously in concentration camps of 
elsewhere on extremely lean diets, and who had found Only two 
with stomach cancer. 
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Services for Children 


(Continued from Page 653) 





chiatric care, and social services. 


The program for school children just outlined may 
sound fantastic, particularly for the rural area or tow, 
that employs a doctor one week out of the year for the 
pre-school roundup. But service of the kind we haye 
outlined is essential if school children are to benefit 
from what American medicine has to offer them. Per. 
haps if we were to concentrate on this type of program 
as our objective, we would no longer find taxpayers, 
parents, school superintendents, and doctors content to 
have examinations of school children done at the rate 
of fifteen or even one hundred an hour (5). We might 
even find the taxpayer more interested in supporting 
something he could be sure would bring results than” 
today’s program. 

Certainly many of the ills of adulthood have their be 
ginning in childhood, and certainly many of them can 
be prevented. It is clear, too, that the cost of prevention 
is usually less than the cost of care after the damage 
is done. But there is no assurance today that the school 
child who needs medical care will get it. 


Many programs for the reorganization of medical 
care are in progress today and the time for reorganiza- 
tion of health services in schools is also here. Ways of 
pulling the two programs together must be found. That 
peculiar gift for organization, of which we Americans 
boast as our greatest asset, can solve this problem. But 
we must emerge from our current lethargy, leave our 
individual and group selfishness behind, and actually 
plan and execute a program of health for school children 
that brings to them the best we have to offer. It is also 
clear that funds must be allotted, even at the expense of 
delaying service to some children now in school, to train 
personnel and to establish continuing research projects, 
both for fundamental medical research and for develop- 
ing methods of applying research results to school 
children. 


The careful reader might have noticed that nowhere 
in this discussion have the words “school health” ap- 
peared. We have deliberately avoided them, hoping 
that an emphasis on health for children of school age 
will point out that the time for change is here. And we 
believe that until all of the skills now known to pedi- 
atrics, medicine, dentistry, psychiatry, psychology, nurs- 
ing, sociology, and education are used, we shall not 
achieve our ends. Our so-called “school health” pro- 
grams need to be scrutinized with a critical eye, and 
they must be measured against what American medi- 
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Here is how diets improved in one 
southern school after a year of nutri- 
tion emphasis. 


MATERIALS ARE FREE 
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Evaluation charts, prepared by ed- 
ucators and tested in experimental 
schools, are available to help you ap- 
praise the effectiveness of your lunch- 
room equipment, personnel, services 
and meals, educational values. 














What kind of laboratory is this? 


It’s a school lunch “laboratory” 
in one of the many schools through- 
out the country where teachers 
and parents are taking an active 
interest in a complete nutrition 
program for their children. In such 
a program, attention to the school 
lunch includes much more than 
the serving of well-planned meals 
at noontime. The teacher observes, 
at first hand, the eating habits of 
the children and includes these 
observations in her appraisal of 
their total daily nutrition prac- 
tices. Activities growing out of 
the school lunch program are 
the basis for many classroom 


Education” can help you.discover 
where diets need improvement, 
can provide you with materials, 
information, and. individual guid- 
ance for making lunchroom ex- 
periences a part of the. regular 
classroom curriculum. If. you’d 
like to know more, write. to the 
Education Section, Public Services 
Department, General Mills, 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL 
HYGIENE 


By CLEVELAND P. HICKMAN 


REVISED 
EDITION 


“Tells not merely what to do, but gives equal emphasis 
to why it should be done. A corking good book for 
teaching.”—-HEALTH DIGEST. This popular book gives 
scientific reasons for following the rules of health, so 
that the student may compare the normal with the 


abnormal and may understand hygiene rules. ILLUS- 


TRATED. 


THE APPLICATION 
OF MEASUREMENT 
TO HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


By HARRISON CLARKE 


A complete course on the use of measurement devices 
and test results. Measurement is here presented not 
as an end in itself but as a tool which should become 
an everyday part of the intelligent teaching of physical 


education. 


Send for your 
examination copies today 


PRENTICE - HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11 














cine can do. What phases of our program are effectiye | 

and which are merely carrying out old routines? 

Though cooperation of those in these fields is essential 

the medical and dental problems of school children will 

not be solved until competent medical and dental leader. 

ship brings about real programs which assure every 

child of effective medical and dental supervision and 

care. © 
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Ice Skating 


(Continued from Page 644) 


than almost any other requires a fine muscular de- 
velopment coupled with constant mental alertness be- 
cause here the mind is confronted with three problems: 
the environment (ice), the equipment (skates), and 
one’s self (body). Through constant repetition of the 
activity strength and skills are developed. This in turn 
enhances nervous vitality and staying power. 

Third, character development enters into skating as 
it may enter all physical activity. Although skating 
may be enjoyed alone in adulthood, the child usually 
participates with the “gang.” Here, as in any form 
of physical education, games are played which bring 
out the aggressive nature of the children. They may 
play head on, statues, stoop tag, or three deep. In any 
of these, friendly, fair, and courteous playing is or is 
not illustrated. There are always rules of the game and 
rules and courtesies of the skating rink which must be 
observed. In figure skating one of the foremost pro- 
fessionals claims that “manners maketh the man.” He 
also states that self-confidence is vital. In competition 
one should never let the judges doubt that the con- 
testant has done his best. The snap of the fingers or 
the disappointed facial expression may lead the judges 
to believe that he could have done better and so may 
rate him accordingly. 

The teacher plays an all-important part. First, it is 
generally admitted that no one is born an ice skater. If 
the child begins skating when quite young, he is eager, 
energetic, and quick to learn, but the incentive must 
be given by the enthusiasm and effort of an older per- 
son. As the child grows older, perfection of the activ- 
ity will be sought and should be stressed. This calls for 
concentrated and continual practice. 

Second, if skating takes the place of other activities, 


games should be played. It is the teacher’s duty to in- 
terpret and enforce the rules according to. socially ac-' 
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) Suits 


Cut for comfort, styled to flatter, 
tailored to fit . . . National Gym 
Suits are the nation’s preference! 


At Right . . . The “WINNER”, 
Style No. 245. Neat, attractive, 
adaptable to all active sports! One 
of National’s popular one-piece 
models! 





DON'T BUY UNTIL YOU SEE OUR FREE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. WRITE TODAY. 


Walconal 


sports equipment co. 


¥| FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN | 
ALMOST A HALF CENTURY OF LEADERSHIP 






































BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION FOR WOMEN, 


- SARGENT 


Founded 1881 


Academic degree of BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION is granted on 
completion of four-year course in the theory and 
practice of Physical Education. Five months’ in- 
struction at Camp, Peterborough, New Hamp- 
shire, in September and June. A major course in 
physical education with dance, health, recreation 
or sports specialization. A.M.A. approved phys- 
ical therapy may be chosen at the end of two 


years. 
GEORGE K. MAKECHNIE, Dean 


42 Everett Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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cepted standards. In the realm of figure skating an jp. 
structor cannot be expected to give an entire class more 
than the fundamental figures in the first two nationg 
figure skating tests.* Beyond this point a youngster 
ought to be given private lessons or be sent to a pro. 
fessional. Large public indoor and outdoor rinks noy 
have professionals for teaching children, 

There are three other functions an instructor of 
physical education can perform besides teaching shat. 
ing itself, namely: (1) advise in the choice of facilities 
and equipment, (2) teach safety precautions on je 
(3) promote extracurricular endeavor. Of course, the 
ideal situation for teaching skating is to have the use of 
an indoor rink or to be conveniently located near ap 
outdoor municipal rink. If it is necessary to make q 
rink on the school property, a natural pond or hard 
surfaced tennis courts serve very well. The sides of 
the courts should be bounded by posts with a six-ing) 
curb. The problem of flooding can be taken care of by 
the janitor or in some instances by the students them. 
selves in after-school hours. 


The children should be taught how to buy moderate. 
ly priced boots and skates which fit properly, and to 
know why the kind of clothing is more important than 
the amount. It should be explained to them that ankle 
straps and supports can be discarded because they hin- 
der circulation. Wobbly ankles are mainly caused by 
little-used muscles. 


Rules for health and safety connected with this 
activity ought to be posted and all hygienic measures 
be kept constantly before the students. Undoubtedly 
the Red Cross safety rules are best. For safety’s sake 
it is better to segregate the area for the plain skaters 
from the figure skaters or to have them skate at differ- 
ent periods. 


Ice carnivals in winter often give a decided impetus 
to the program. They may be sponsored by the depart- 
ment in connection with class work, or by the athletic 
association as a corecreational endeavor. Carnivals are 
now common events in all sections of the country both 
in high schools. and colleges. These range from ice 
parties to elaborate undertakings. Much carnival time 
is always given to straight skating to music for all who 
attend. Interspersed between numbers general waltz- 
ing, figure skating exhibitions, and group drills can be 
given to show the season’s accomplishments. Also, dur- 
ing straight skating, proficiency tests can be given in 
the center of the rink to climax the year’s work. A 
child must have a goal and a public exhibition serves as 
an incentive. 

Lastly, skating has a definite carry-over effect for 
later years, as it is an individual sport. If the funda- 
mentals are acquired when the individual is young, s0 
much the better. The fact that one can stop as soon as 
he tires without feeling that the game has not been 
completed is the chief reason why skating is so adapt- 
able to people of all ages. The strenuousness depends 
entirely upon the skater. Countless people today, who 





*U.S.F.S.A. Rule Book, obtainab'’e from Skating, 30 Hunt- 
ington Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 
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Here’s why coaches everywhere want their 
teams to wear basketball shoes with “P-F”’: 


“p.F” (Posture Foundation) gives a basketball 
player more “staying power” . . . guards against 
flat feet and tired leg muscles. There’s nothing 
else like this patented feature. Be sure to get 
only basketball shoes with “P-F’’...made 
by B. F. Goodrich and Hood Rubber 
Company. And look at these Plus 
features: 


1. Molded, tan, non-marking, positive- 
grip outsoles. 


2. Sponge cushion insoles and heels. 








3. Extra quality army duck loose-lined < 
ventilated uppers. = aid 
- mea 
4, Ventilating eyelets, 
1. This rigid wedge keeps the bones of the 
foot in their natural, normal position. 







2. This sponge rubber cushion protects 


the sensitive area of the foot. 
* Trade Mark 
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THE STANDARDIZED MUSIC 
for TEACHING and DANCE 
PARTIES — Foxtrot, Waltz, 
Rumba, Samba, Tango. NO 
VOCALS — STRICT TEMPOS. 
At local stores or by direct 
mail. 

Write for Catalog 


ALBERT BUTLER STUDIOS 


36 Central Park South New York 19, N. Y. 


New Childhood Rhythm Records 


Series I, (3 records) Now Ready 


Fundamental Rhythms, Animal and Toy Rhythms, 
Play and Character Rhythms 





Send your order to 


RUTH EVANS 


326 Forest Park Avenue Springfield 8, Massachusetts 
Price $4.50 prepaid 
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are well on in years, skate actively for the Pleasy, 
they derive and for the healthful benefits they gain | 
There is no need to wait for a court or partner a8 i 
tennis or badminton, nor is there any long trek to } 
made to ski runs. A nearby ice rink provides a me, 
of taking all the exercise necessary to make one fee 
better mentally and physically. Actually this actiyj, 
on many rinks is participated in by children and pe. 
sons in business or professions. 

Skating has as many benefits to offer the child x 
any other sport, and is thus a valuable tool in a physigy 
education curriculum. te 


in 
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Folk Dancing 


(Continued from Page 650) 





after-school time. Then, too, our girls’ physical educ. 
tion instructors now help us to interest girls in th 
activity. It is “our program” with both department 
contributing to the success of the folk dancing groups, 
Once each year we have Ed Durlacher, well-knowy 
square dance caller, come to the high school and teach 
square dancing for one week. Under his direction the 
girls’ and boys’ gym classes meet together in our larger 
gym for square dance instruction. 


In regard to organization, we have two Separate | 
dancing clubs, a Freshman-Sophomore Club, and a 
Junior-Senior Club. Since we have a small elementary 
school gym, we must limit our membership. We tried | 
to have twenty-five boys and twenty-five girls from | 
each class. Practically speaking, our meeting place wil 
hold no more than twenty boys and twenty girls fora 
dancing total of forty students. Sometimes we squeeze 
in a total of fifty, however. The Freshman-Sophomore 
group meets every Monday afternoon from 3:15 to 
5:00 p.m. and the Junior-Senior group every Wednes- 
day from 3:15 to 5:00. The former group does more 
square dancing, while the latter does more folk danc- 
ing. Twice a month, on the second and fourth Satur- 
days, we have “open house” dances from 8:00 to 11:0 
p.M. These Saturdays are open to all high school stu- 7 
dents of our own and other high schools. Simple 
dances are taught for newcomers and more difficult f 
dances are demonstrated by club members. The pro- 
gram is about evenly divided between square dancing 
and folk dancing. We also believe in sharing this activ- 
ity with the parents, so once every two months we have 
a “family night” dance. These have become very 
popular and we feel strongly that much more can be 
done by leaders to interest the community in activities 
where parents and children can share each other's 
company. 

One of the many reasons for including this activity 
in Our program is to help students learn dancing skills. 
Our group has both types of dancers, good ones and | 
poor ones, with first-year students probably the most 
awkward. About eighty-five percent of our beginning 
group are poor dancers. We cannot show our critics a 
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lot of students highly efficient in the folk dance tech- 
nique, but we can show them students who are growing 
every day through new experiences. They are growing 
physically, mentally, and spiritually, too, because in 
the folk dance, with all its social values for fellowship 
and good will, we do develop spiritually. A folk dancer 
soon feels “It’s good to be alive!” 

If a freshman joins our group and stays with it 
through his senior year he should know some thirty to 
forty folk dances in addition to all of the basic calls 
of square dancing. A list of our folk dances now in- 
cludes: Rochester Schottische, Regular Schottische, 
Heel-Toe Polka, Norwegian Polka, Road to the Isles, 
Cherkessia, Kalvelis, Ace of Diamonds, Rye Waltz, 
Black Hawk Waltz, Sicilian Tarentella, Let Us Be Joy- 
ful, and the Hambo (only for the best dancers). 
Dances that upper-classmen will learn in the future in- 
clude Karapyet, Meitschi Putz di, Laendler, Napoleon, 
Masquerade, Pfingsfreitag, Swiss Weggis, Swedish 
Klap Dance, Eide Ratas, Swedish Schottische, Tre- 
karlspolska, Mexican Klap Dance, Varsouvienne, Rus- 
sian Waltz, Tancuj, Alexandrovski, and Little Man in 
a Fix. The speed with which we teach these new dances 
depends, of course, on the type of students we have in 
our clubs. We go as slowly as we have to, giving in- 
dividual attention to those who need it, letting our own 
better dancers help those beginners who learn more 
slowly. 

Ever since our first class, our influence has been 
spreading. In 1942, shortly after we organized, there 


was a desire on the part of our group to share its activ- 
ity. Since our small space lim‘ted our plans, the group 
asked the PTA for help in having the large high school 
gym open on Friday evenings. At these dances we 
played records of modern music, worked in our folk 
dancing in a small way and square dancing in a big 
way. Even today, after five years, we have more boys 
on the floor for square dancing than we do for ballroom 
dancing. In our squares, and also folk dances, we have 
made it almost a rule that girls shall not dance to- 
gether. Only when we have too few boys do we en- 
courage girls to take other girls as partners. This is 
not true of ballroom dancing. 

There is also a place for adults in the folk and 
square dance field. We have beginners’ classes where 
men and women can learn basic steps and dances. Two 
classes meet every Thursday evening, as part of the 
adult education program. A _ beginners’ class meets 
from 7:15 to 9:00 p.m and a group with more folk 
dance experience meets from 9:00 to 11:00 p.m. Adults 
come from many surrounding villages to join in these 
folk dances. 

On Long Island we are trying to make Hempstead 
a folk dance center. A folk dance leader is always 
anxious to meet people of other nationalities and to 
learn their dances. Many nationalities are represented 
in our own and neighboring communities. There is no 
reason at all why we should not have a common meet- 
ing ground in the folk dance where the finest and best 
in all national cultures can be brought together to make 











Just Ready - - New (4th) Edition 
MORRISON AND CHENOWETH 
Normal and Elementary Physical Diagnosis 


373 Pages 


By WHITELAW REID MORRISON 
A.M., M.D., Se.D. 


Professor of Hygiene and Physical Education, and Di- 
rector of the Men’s Gymnasium, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Students and teachers of physical education will 
find this book designed specifically for their 
needs. It gives, in everyday language, essential 
facts of normal physical diagnosis so important 
to those teachers expected to assume some re- 
sponsibility in the school health program. Physi- 
cians and nurses responsible for school health 
and examinations will find this work exception- 
ally practical and helpful. 


184 Illustrations 


$5.00 
and LAURENCE B. CHENOWETH 
A.B., M.D. 


Professor of Hygiene and Director of the Students Health 
Service, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


This text shows how to recognize the early symp- 
toms and the physical signs of common diseases 
of school children—and to differentiate between 
the normal and the abnormal. In this up-to-date 
new (4th) edition, the authors have carefully 
revised the subject matter but have retained the 
general arrangement that has proven so popular 
in previous years. Many new illustrations have 
been added and the total number is now 184. 
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for better understanding among Americans. During 
the past nine years of folk dance teaching and square 
dance activity we have seen many adults who have 


found a new and vital social experience in this field. 


During the next few years hundreds of others will find 
the same social values through folk and square dancing. 
At Hempstead High School we are glad that our 
young people are finding fun and friends through our 
folk dance clubs. We look to the future, and see many 
pleasant active hours of fun and enjoyment for a great 
number of people through our enlarged folk dance pro- 
gram. an 





Health Motivation 


(Continued from Page 639) 


and mounting stairs ; poise ; cosmetics ; and hair styling. 
Throughout the entire eight weeks, the underlying 
theme was the emphasis on beauty and physical fit- 
ness built from within. Each girl aimed for a definite 
goal. She knew her own shortcomings, discussed them 
with the student leader, and arranged for specific ac- 
tivities for improvement. The girls themselves began 
to reject some of their former standards. No one 
phase of the program, exercise, sleep, or artificial aids, 
was accepted as sufficient to produce the desired result. 
By including the best of all factors, in proper amounts, 
an integrated whole emerged. Students discussed the 
school wherever they met in groups. Those enrolled 
persisted in performing their exercises regularly, with 
the result that other girls not already enrolled became 
interested, and the plan was explained to them. They 
were living healthfully, and conscientiously performing 
activities designed to improve them as individuals. 


In body mechanics and in gymnastics we talk and 
discuss a beautiful walk, a free carriage, and the well- 
balanced body, but it does not touch the girls as closely 
as did the School for Models. Here they saw a near 
goal and physical fitness became a meaningful exper- 
ience. Student leaders were stimulated by their achieve- 
ments. They succeeded in changing the weight of 
some girls, the measurements of others, but above all, 
they rated the acquisition of improved poise and the 
feeling of well-being as the most outstanding achieve- 
ment. 


The style show, written by the girls and presented 
in May at the department store previously referred to, 
was a complete success and employed eighteen instead 
of twelve girls, as originally planned. The chosen girls 
were selected by vote of judges taken from students 
and faculty, including some members of the physical 
education staff. These judges were appointed at the 
beginning of the course and their names were un- 
known to the girls. The girls were therefore observed 
at all times. 


That was the beginning of the School for Models. 
The initial impetus came from a student, indicating a 


desire to stimulate others. This was the premise for 
building the course. That the plan material:zed was dye 
to the efforts of the students themselves. We found that 
our library books on body mechanics were borrowed 
constantly by students whose questions revealed jp. 
creasing interest in their physical well-being. More 
girls came to us for assistance on individual problems 
The members of the School for Models stimulated the 
regular classes by their questions. A notable increase 
in the popularity of the gymnasium facilities was 
observed. The overweight girls were surprisingly cop. 
stant in their adherence to the no-in-between-mea] plan, 
Finally, we were rewarded by seeing at least a fey 
of the “loafers” disappear from campus in favor of 
an oxford-type shoe. These results were sufficiently 
rewarding to make us label the course a success. 


The idea of modeling usually appeals to girls as 
glamorous. Since the immediate objective was the one 
which probably created the initial interest of the sty- 
dent body, one might say that superficially the School 
for Models was built on a faulty foundation. However, 
the end results were directly concerned with health 
and with changing actual health habits. As the course 
progressed, the style show became more a by-product 
than a goal. This is evidenced by the fact that each 
succeeding year, the enrollment has been constantly 
larger, and whereas just a few girls could be chosen 
as models, only a minute percent failed to complete the 
course. Because of these factors in 1946 we allowed 
upperclassmen to elect it for credit in place of a six- 
week session of a sport. «> 
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25th Field Hockey Anniversary 


(Continued from Page 657) 





bers of the team which visited England in 1924, the 
group which represented this country in the first tourn- 
ament of the International Women’s Field Hockey 
Federation in Copenhagen in 1933, and the players 
who met the Irish, Scottish, Welsh, Australians, South 
Africans, and English in Philadelphia at the Federa- 
tion tournament in 1936, and those who toured Aus- 
tralia in 1938 and British Guiana later the same year. 
They have fascinating stories to tell! 


The main guest of honor will be Miss Constance 
Applebee, affectionately called the Grand Dame of 
American hockey, who has coached thousands of young 
and old aspirants at her hockey camp at Mt. Pocono, 
Pennsylvania, since 1923 and still is going strong! She 
will give her impressions of the growth and improve- 
ment of the sport in this country since she first began 
the game at Harvard Summer School in 1900 with 
broom handles and shinny sticks. Many will both 
cringe and smile at the memory of her humorously 
caustic style of coaching. 


The visiting English players will be feted as hon- 
ored guests, and probably will give first-hand accounts 
of the slow, difficult recovery of sports in England 
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fanfare it deserves. It is dedicated to the thousands of 
girls and women who play the game throughout the 
United States. It will be a jubilee tournament—come 
snow, rain, or shine! 


Sex Offenses 


match. (Continued from Page 646) 
Souvenir programs are being printed which will 
carry photographs of the “old timers” and the “mod- 
erns” and special guests and officers. A history of 
hockey in the United States is being prepared by Anne 
Townsend, All-American captain from 1923 until 1936, S O much for attempting to deal with the existing 
and Mrs. Helen Krumbhaar, president of the Federa- problem, the two-sided problem of protecting 
tion, and member of the first United States team. This society and treating the sick man. This approach 
will be included in the program along with other in- is quite important and necessary, but even if we were 
teresting items by famous hockey personalities. The to accomplish this plan in its entirety, we still would 
cover design will be chosen from those submitted in a not have completely removed the possibility of sex of- 
contest among private and public schools. Prizes will fenses. We would be coming close to eliminating sex 
be free tickets to the entire tournament. offenders as they appeared in our midst; but if we 
An exhibit on hockey, “Then And Now,” will ap- did only this, we would have done nothing to stop 
pear in the Gimbel store window November 3 to 8. the development of this symptom, this anti-social be- 
Radio and newspaper publicity are under way and __ havior, in other individuals as they grew up. 
television programs already have been given. Printed The point in mind is, of course, prevention, the 
posters have been sent to all member organizations for removal of the possibility that such symptoms may 
public display. In fact, everything is being done to develop, the immunizing of the individual, as it were, 
give this twenty-fifth anniversary of field hockey the against the sort of emotional illness which might 


Hillyards 
STAR 


Gym Finish 


in the face of postwar austerity. They will probably 
comment on preparations for the Olympic Games to 
be held in London in August, 1948. A strong friend- 
ship exists among the hockey players of England and 
United States because of the fine international matches 
played through the years. This tournament will 
strengthen that bond regardless of the outcome of the 





be made to achieve similiar legislation everywhere, and 
also to make available the funds and facilities with 
which to make such legislation meaningful. 
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eventuate in such behavior. This brings us back to an 
earlier point: the need to help our youngsters develop 
in a healthy fashion emotionally as well as physically. 

The child brings with him into the world a reservoir 
of emotional energy which will find expression in one 
way or another. Some of it is in the form of sexual 
energy ; and this, together with all of his dynamic emo- 
tional force, will constantly have need for an outlet. 
If it is merely repressed, or is associated in his mind 
with anxiety or fear, it may manifest itself in disguised 
form as nervous symptoms or emotional maladjust- 
ments of various sorts. If it is not properly guided, 
it may result in abnormal sexual behavior of an ex- 
cessive, or perverted, or overly aggressive type. But 
adequately managed, without the neurotic distortions of 
our culture, and without the misinformed and anxiety- 
ridden attitudes of many parents and many others who 
work with children, the sexual drive can be properly 
integrated as an acceptable part of the total personality 
of the healthy child. The child is not born with ex- 
cessive or abnormal sex drives and needs. It is the 
adult who makes of a normal and biologically necessary 
part of the child something excessively important, or 
fearful, or tempting. 

In our culture it is imperative that sexual activity 
be held in abeyance until a certain emotional and in- 
tellectual development has occurred; and until the in- 
dividual has acquired an awareness of his relationship 
to society, and of the realistic advantages of conform- 
ing to certain social standards and dicta. This being 
the case, what is to become of the youngster’s sexual 
energy? Its need for direct expression is likely to be 
minimal if it has not been overly stimulated by unwise 
parental attitudes; and in the well adjusted child, this 
energy is likely to be channeled off in other directions— 
“‘sublimated” is the term we use. Such energy can be 
used up, or expended, in physical activity, hobbies, in- 
tellectual pursuits, etc. If the youngster, and this ap- 
plies also to the adult, has learned to be an active part 
of the life about him, has not had his curiosity and his 
capacity for being interested excessively thwarted, has 
been allowed to feel that it was not wrong to act out 
some of his impulses within reasonable limits, then he 
is likely to have available a variety of methods for sub- 
limating his primitive sexual drives. 


The problem, then, continues to revolve about the 
early conditioning of the child. If this is to be 
complished efficiently, so that the child will have his best 
chance to grow into socially acceptable adulthood, then 
those of us who have most to do with his conditioning 
need to examine ourselves, to determine whether the 
examples and influences we provide for him are likely 
to produce a happy, productive, and socially acceptable 
adult. 

This business of examining ourselves presupposes ap 
ability to recognize what is wrong and what is righ, 
with us. Many of us lack the insight and the informa. 
tion required for such a job. And, in addition, it may 
be a distasteful chore, as well as one which might 
mobilize some of our own anxieties. But the job 
must be done, the insight gained, somehow, and the 
information acquired. If we sidestep the job, then 
we may expect our children to grow up into adults 
with the same blind spots that we have, and, like ys, 
wonder how to manage, or curb or straighten out their 
children. And some of them, we may be sure, will haye 
sexual problems of one sort or another 

One other point should be mentioned. It is unde 
niable that sex offenses occur, and that we need to in- 
stitute more intelligent and effective action against them 
than we have heretofore. One thing that is not gener- 
ally realized, however, is that an appreciable number oj 
the offenses we hear about, or even read about in the 
newspapers, never occurred. Numerous charges of 
sexual offense prove to be completely untrue, or greatly 
exaggerated. In adults this sort of thing may be due 
to a neurotic fear of such an offense on the part of a 
woman, so that she may misinterpret a man’s complete- 
ly innocent behavior. These false charges are most 
likely to occur in a community where some sex offense 
recently has occurred, or where there is much anxiety- 
provoking talk of such things, with the result that 
everyone is on edge and fearful, finding possibilities of 
sexual assault in every strange man who appears on 
the street after dark. 

We in psychiatry see such unjust accusations oc- 
curring most frequently among children. Youngsters, 
of course, go through phases in their development when 
their imaginations are remarkably active and vivid, and 
they are apt to turn up with some exceedingly tall 
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stories, some of which they more or less believe at the 
time. They may report in all seriousness that they 
just barely escaped the onslaught of a lion, or that they 
performed some heroic deed, or even some long and 
complicated fabrication. Occasionally their phantasies, 
or their falsehoods, have to do with sexual matters. 

This matter of false charges is worth calling to the 
reader’s attention for two reasons. In the first place, 
the sex offenses provide a real problem and one which 
needs real effort for solution. We will not improve 
our chances of solving it by becoming hysterical over 
it, or by failing to view it objectively in its proper per- 
spective as to frequency, seriousness, etc. In the second 
place, our concern over sexual attack against ourselves 
or against those close to us can be less intense if we 
realize that it occurs less frequently than is commonly 
supposed. 

In conclusion, then, the fight against sex offenses 
needs to be waged in two directions. We need to treat 
the sex offender so as to help him to recover, and so 
as to protect society against a repetition of his of- 
fense; and we need, above all else, to tackle the prob- 
lem of prevention by knowing more than we do about 
ourselves, and about our children. «» 


The Teacher Shortage 


(Continued from Page 638) 


our wartime programs of health and physical education 
that have value for civilian progress. 





5. Resolve to offer a broad program of health and 
physical education based upon sound criteria and made 
available to all pupils. 


6. Resolve to teach our pupils and not subject matter 
for in this way the recipients of our attention not only 
learn but they become the best public relations media we 
have at our disposal. 

7. Resolve to make the widest possible use of health 
and physical education facilities by promoting “extra- 
curricular” activities and assisting in providing pro- 
grams for general community groups. 

8. Resolve to establish and maintain high standards 
of training for teachers in the fields of health and 
physical education. 


9. Resolve to insist that in-service teachers who wish 
to become certified in health and physical education 
meet the same standards established for undergraduate 
students. This means work in the background sciences, 
as well as the mastery of skills, and the taking of special- 
ized courses. 


10. Resolve to encourage high school students, who 
through interest and ability demonstrate a high potential 
in health and physical education, to seek professional 
training in this field so that unqualified teachers may be 
replaced as soon as possible. 

As never before, teachers in health and physical edu- 
cation are being watched by hopeful but cautious, and 
in many cases, skeptical eyes. Constant effort should be 
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made to hold ourselves aloof from the dangerous forces 
that operate in our midst while every means at our dis- 
posal is used to remove them. If we do our job proper- 
ly now it will be possible to ride the wave of public 
opinion generated by the war years to greater triumphs. 
If we fail now it seems inconceivable that we will ever 
again iace such an opportune time. 

The final implication in the teacher shortage for 
health and physical education is one that points as much 
to the future as to the present. It is the challenge of 
worthiness. A bill of rights for teachers is slowly but 
surely evolving which promises to revolutionize con- 
ditions in our profession. The demand has been a just 
one and the gains which have been achieved are the re- 
sult of much hard and earnest work. We have every rea- 
son to believe that the next two or three years will see 
advances which even the most optimistic teacher hardly 
dared hope for ten years ago. The question which 
now confronts us is concerned with quality; it involves 
self-evaluation. Have teachers become so cynical, so 
disillusioned that they no longer believe in or recognize 
the trust which has been placed in their hands? “De- 
veloping the citizens of tomorrow” is no catch phrase. 
It is still the heart and core of teaching and it still in- 
volves planning, constant professional improvement, en- 
thusiasm, and a love for our work. If we believe with 
Horace Mann that, “Teaching is the most difficult of 
all arts and the profoundest of all sciences,” it becomes 
plain that the road is not an easy one and that there are 
no short cuts. Let us stand intellectually, morally, cul- 
turally, and_physically prepared to accept the improve- 
ments and the recognition accorded the teaching pro- 
fession. We do not achieve status by asking for it, we 
do not gain respect by demanding it, and we have no 
privilege simply by taking it, for the true teacher stands 
on his own feet and is concerned with imparting 
strength to society and not with receiving security 
from it. «» 





Resolutions 
(Continued from Page 643) 

Dorothy Eckmann—Chairman of the Committee for Enter- 
taining Delegates’ Wives 
_ Caswell A. Mills—Chairman of the Commercial Exhibit Com- 

mittee : 
Helen Smith—Chairman of the Records Committee 
Anna Belle Shaw—Chairman of the Visiting Committee 


Wallace Sutherland—Chairman of the Transportation Com- 
mittee 


W. Neil Ellis—Chairman of the Hotel Housing Committee 

Clarence Panzica—Chairman of the Supplies Committee and 
Advertising ._Manager 

Clifford Peck—Chairman of the Headquarters Committee 

Norman Kunde—Chairman of the Speakers’ Committee for 
Service Clubs 

The loyal convention exhibitors for their financial support, 
fine spirit, and excellent cooperation in the splendid array of 
interesting exhibits, 

The Northwest District, Southwest District, Washington 
State and King County Associations for promotion, support, and 
cooperative assistance in many ways, 
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The Mayor, the press, and radio stations for their assis 

The Seattle Convention and Visitors Bureau and the Cooper 
erating hotels for their services, : 

All of the universities, teachers’ colleges, junior colleges and 
public and private agencies for their cooperation, : 

The public and private schools of Seattle and King ¢ 
and especially the individual teachers and pupils who contributed 
to the program, 

Dr. William L. Hughes for his helpful services as past pres. 
dent of the Association, 

Miss Kathro Kidwell and Lucille Trucano for serving 4 
faculty advisor and chairman for the Student Section Meeting, 

All affiliated organizations and groups which sponsored pre. 
convention meetings, 

All of the organizations which contributed to the fine display 
of educational exhibits, 

All speakers, section officers, committee chairmen and mem. 
bers, program and presiding chairmen, and discussion leaders 
for their untiring efforts on behalf of the progress of our Asso. 
ciation and the completion of many projects essential to the 
success of the convention, 

Individuals who served as consultants and as speakers for 
service clubs, 

The vice presidents of the three divisions, Frank S. Stafford, 
Ruth Evans, and Dorothea Lensch for the stimulating divisional 
meetings and workshops. 

The Northwest District Association for sponsoring the break. 
fast meeting of the state, district, and national leaders, the 
lunch aboard ship, the dance, and entertainment after the 
smorgasbord dinner, and the tea for wives of delegates, 

Phi Delta Pi for its assistance in the sponsorship of the 
dancing and entertainment after the smorgasbord dinner, 

All persons and organizations not mentioned specifically by 
name who contributed to the success of the convention. « 


~~ 
> 





Challenging Portals 


(Continued from Page 649) 
qualified drivers, invested with the ability and judgment 
to make decisions important in molding the lives of 
our school citizens, and equipped with the vision to 
use the vehicles of our profession as a means to an 
end, not as an end in themselves. 

The forcing open of this second great gate men- 
tioned, that of “Traditional Curricula and Credential 
Requirements,” seems on the one hand to be the duty 
of those who are in college or state positions where 
organization may be instituted. On the other hand 
this undertaking appears to be the responsibility of 
those working within our school systems. who have 
the right to demand modern equipment and expert per- 
sonnel. The two groups working both separately and 
in conjunction with such committees as the Profes- 
sional Curriculum, Professional Advancement, Teacher 
Education, and Teacher Selection Committees, should 
be of sufficient strength to re-mold our curricula and 
credential requirements to meet the teaching needs of 
the prospective teachers in our field. 

It would seem at times that the bunches of keys 
which we must carry are very cumbersome indeed. 
All have observed that too few are utilizing the tech- 
nical skills and scientific knowledge which are now avail- 
able, and which constitute the armature of keys needed 
to enter the challenging portals of our profession. You 
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will agree, perhaps, that these keys will be of little 
service unless they are placed in the hands of compe- 
tent and rel:able persons, who, as experience is gained, 
become expert in the use of these tools. Therefore, 
care must be taken to see that such combinations are 
not passed out promiscuously to all who seek prescrip- 
tions without an understanding of proper use and ap- 
plication. . 

As educators let us seek with all our resources to 
justify the trust which is ours, to gain for all youths 
in some small measure the privileges which are right- 
fully theirs, and as lamplighters pass on the torch to 
others for punching holes in the dark. For “lacking the 
courage to fail, no one can ever accomplish anything 
deeply worthwhile.”? 


As Francis Bacon once aptly stated, 


I do not endeavor by triumphs of confutations, or pleadings 
of antiquity, or assumption of authority, or even by the veil of 
obscurity, to invest these inventions of mine with any majesty 
_.. 1 have not sought nor do I seek either to force or ensnare 
men’s judgments, but I lead them to things themselves and the 
concordances of things, that they may see for themselves what 
they have, what they can dispute, what they can add and con- 
tribute to the common stock.? «» 





1A. H. Lloyd. “Leadership and Progress.” International 
Journal of Ethics. 32:1922, 187. 


2Jesse F, Williams. Principles of Physical Education. Phil- 
adelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1932, p. 17. 
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The Vulnerable Age 


(Continued from Page 636) 


school has a very definite place and is to be encouraged. I 
cannot help but feel that the difficulties of the system are due 
to professionalism of the sports which is, of course, most 
strongly represented by football. 





My own boys played football all through prep school and 
while it is true they both had semilunar cartilage injuries 
which required excision, they both made complete recovery and 
are as well today as before. I think they gained certain 
knowledge and discipline from participating in organized sports 
which has been good for them. (Query: May they not have 
arthritic changes earlier in life in consequence?) 


The vulnerable individual, whether this vulnerability be due 
to physiological immaturity or to some other physical handi- 
cap, will not voluntarily seek competitive sports. (Comment: 
the student does not know that he is vulnerable and normally 
wants to do as his classmates do and what his inner urges 
demand.) 

It is hoped that the directors and administrators of 
school activities may receive some aid through the dis- 
cussion of the above questions. 


Appreciation is expressed to the orthopaedic sur- 
geons who have. been kind enough to answer the ques- 
tionnaire. It is to be hoped that more men in the 
medical field will have a greater interest in the problems 
confronting the physical directors of the country who 
in general are keenly conscious of the health needs of 
their charges. Too often they have followed traditional 
methods and technics without sufficient clinical knowl- 
edge. «» 
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Standards for the Preparation of Manuscripts for Publication 


HERE are certain mechanical details which should 
Tie observed by authors in submitting manuscripts 
for publication in the Journal. 

Articles should always be double spaced and type- 
written. The original copy should be submitted and 
a duplicate retained by the author. The title of the 
article and the author’s name, school or institution, and 
geographical location should appear at the beginning 
of the article. Liberal margins, 114 inches, should be 
left on each side so that directions to the printer may 
be inserted. All pages should be numbered consecu- 
tively and inserts should be clearly and unmistakably 
indicated. Quotations may be single spaced. The 
length of Journal articles varies considerably but in 
general 10 or 12 typewritten pages is a maximum. This 
is based on our publication costs, the present number of 
pages in the Journal, and the amount and variety of 
material appearing each month. It is to be understood, 
however, that quality takes precedence over any of the 
above items in determining publication. 

In the Journal, a descriptive, paragraph style should 
be used wherever possible rather than a too-formal 
outline style. It is suggested that the use of the first 
person in articles be avoided since it tends to have an 
antagonistic effect on the reader. It is recognized, 
however, that certain types of manuscripts are more 
interesting to read when written in this fashion. In 
such cases the usual requirements will be waived. 

When sources are referred to in an article they 
should be properly documented. Book publishers and 
periodicals do not always agree on the exact order of 
details in the preparation of references, however, nor 
do authors always include all the necessary informa- 
tion. The Journal does not require authors to adhere 
to one particular form of presentation but there are 
certain points which should be kept in mind. When 
including footnotes number them consecutively by us- 
ing superior figures, insert them in the text at the point 
of reference, and separate them by lines running across 
the page. Examples of book and periodical references 
are shown below: 


Frances Stern. Applied Dietetics. Baltimore: Williams and 
Wilkins Co., 1943. (books) 


H. D. Corbin. “Current Problems in Recreation.” 7 
Journal of Health and Physical Education. 15:1944, 315-16 
353-54. (magazines) 


The majority of Journal articles are submitted with. 
out a bibliography, using only footnotes. If it seem: 
desirable to add one, however, rather than to use foot. 
notes, it should include the same information which 
would ordinarily be given in a footnote. The items 
should be placed at the end of the article, alphabetically 
arranged, and numbered consecutively. Text references 
to bibliographical items should be set in parentheses on 
the text line. Authors’ names may be written in order 
in footnotes but the last name should always appear 
first in a bibliography for obvious reasons. When there 
is more than one author in a bibliographical item, the 
names of all but the first one are written in order, 


Photographs may accompany articles but the choice 
of those to be used when the article is published is de. 
pendent on the quality of the illustrations and the 
amount of space which the article takes up in print, 
Generally speaking, a one-page article should have no 
more than one illustration, a two-page article may have 
two (or three if small) while a three-page article will 
be crowded with more than four or five illustrations, 
On occasion four pages are allowed for an article but 
usually three pages are the maximum. 


In submitting photographs the subject must be kept 
in mind. If this is one figure or one person, consider- 
able reduction is possible, but an illustration with many 
persons or a complicated drawing will reduce very 
little. To produce the best results photographs should 
be clear, unmarked, and have a glossy finish. 


Authors who are preparing papers for publication 
and who do not have further information at hand are 
urged to consult manuals of style and various pamphlet 
instruct:ons on the preparation of manuscripts or source 
material. These may be secured at any library. One of 
the best is A Manual of Style prepared by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press.} «> 





1A Manual of Style. 10th ed. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1937. 
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The Reading Section 


Books and pamphlets listed in this section are not for sale by the A.A.H.P.E.R. unless this is 
specifically shown. They may be purchased from the organization or agency indicated in each case. 


New Books - - - 


How to Help Your Hearing. Louise M. Neuschutz. New 
York City 20: Garden City Publishing Co., 14 West 49th 
St. 1947. 154 pages, $1.00. 

This is a practical guide for all individuals who have be- 
come deaf. The author describes recent developments in the 
field and shows how to cope with this condition by educa- 
tional, mechanical, social, and psychological measures. From 
the point of view of one who is herself deaf, she shows how 
adjustments can be made, energies and abilities rerouted, and 
proper vocations and hobbies pursued. 

Physical Fitness Appraisal and Guidance. T. K. Cureton, Jr., 
Frederick W. Kasch, John Brown, and W. G. Moss. St. 
Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington Blvd., 1947. 
580 pages, $6.00. 

In this text the authors bring together all aspects of the sub- 
ject for modern physical fitness work, integrating materials 
from the strictly health field and physical education field with 
materials from the literature of physiology, medicine, and 
psychology. It is intended not only for use by students and 
directors of health and physical education but also for physi- 
cians, with particular appeal for school doctors and nurses en- 
gaged in appraising physical fitness and in giving guidance in 
physical fitness problems. Each chapter deals with one of the 
ways in which individuals become unfit and explains how an 
analysis may be made and what corrective steps should be 
taken. 

Sportsmanlike Driving. Washington, D. C.: American Auto- 
mobile Association, 1947. 406 pages, $2.50 (special prices to 
educational groups, order from local AAA club). 

The content of this volume meets the need for timely, com- 
plete, and adaptable text material for courses in driver train- 
ing as it is the result of many years’ experience in both class 
work and behind-the-wheel training. The vocabulary is suited 
for high school use. 

An Introduction to Personal Hygiene. Laurence B. Cheno- 
weth. New York City: F. S. Crofts & Co., 101 Fifth Ave., 
1947. 323 pages, $2.50. 

The author’s chief purpose in writing this text has been to 
present an up-to-date introductory course of study in hygiene 
for college students. A historical approach has been used in 
the development of the subject both because it is logical and 
also because the student gains a knowledge of the develop- 
ment of the science. Much of the newer knowledge in nutri- 
tion is included together with some physiological chemistry in 
order to explain the basic principles of nutrition. 

Anatomy and Physiology for Students of Physiotherapy, Occu- 
pational Therapy, and Gymnastics. Second edition. C. F. V. 
Smout and R. J. S. McDowall. Baltimore: Williams & 
Wilkins Co., 1947. 446 pages, $8.00. 

This book attempts to supply a need for a textbook dealing 
with anatomy and physiology from the viewpoint of the student 
of massage and medical gymnastics. Since the occupational 
therapists wished to be included it was found possible to 
cover the curriculum for them in this volume also. It was 
planned in strict accordance with the Syllabus of the Chartered 
Society of Physiotherapy and is not intended as a substitute 
for larger textbooks in anatomy and physiology. 

Concise Anatomy. Linden F. Edwards. Philadelphia 5: Blak- 
iston Co., 1012 Walnut St., 1947. 548 pages, $5.50. 

This is a new text designed for students in physical therapy, 
occupational therapy, medical technology, nursing, dental hy- 
giene, physical education, and others. Its purpose is to present 
a clear, well illustrated study of the basic principles of human 
anatomy including its descriptive, microscopic, and develop- 
mental aspects. 
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Massage in Athletics. Albert J. Baumgartner. Minneapolis 
15: Burgess Publishing Co., 426 South Sixth St., 1947. 101 
pages, $2.25. 

Here the author describes the nature of athletic massage 
and points out the effect upon the human body and its great 
value. The book is a manual of instruction for the athletic 
masseur. Stress is laid upon learning to execute the hand- 
grasps exactly and the author uses illustrations and detailed 
descriptions to bring out the importance of this point. 


Stop Annoying Your Children. W. W. Bauer. New York: 

Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1947. 269 pages, $2.75. 

In this informal book for parents the author turns the 
spotlight upon the self-satisfied parent. He believes that there 
are no problem children but that there are problem parents and 
problems in raising children. The beginning problems of the 
very young, the early-school-age youngster, and the teen-agers 
are all treated in a practical, sensible manner. 


Canadian Football. J. F. Edwards. Toronto, Ontario: Copp 
Clark Co., Ltd. 495-517 Wellington St., West, 1947. 203 
pages, $2.75. 

This is an account of the game of football as it is played in 
Canada. Intended for fans, for players, and for coaches, the 
book gives the history of the game and a vivid description of 
how it is played. Instruction on handling and training of 
players, and on practice and play is detailed for coaches, and 
for players there is a description of what is required of each 
man on the team in offense and defense. 


Research Quarterly Abstracts 


By Hyman Krakower 
Henry, F., “The Theoretical Efficiency of A Test,” Research 

Quarterly, 18:2 (May, 1947). 

The investigator uses a selection-ratio method to determine 
test efficiency, rather than the conventional validity co-efficient 
of correlation or some index derived from r. He feels that 
phases outside the normal scope will be covered. The effi- 
ciency of a test varies widely depending on the proportion 
of individuals selected by the test and the unselected incidence 
of success and failure, even though the validity coefficient re- 
mains constant. The test efficiency is further indicated by 
the number of “test misses.” Selection-efficiency curves may be 
constructed and found to agree very closely with experiment- 
ally determined test results. 


Stumpf, F. and F. W. Cozens, “Hidden Possibilities for 
Research in Physical Education and Recreation,” Research 
Quarterly, 18:2 (May, 1947). 

An attempt at an objective examination of the literature in 
our field to see how it would stand up against the challenge 
of provincialism, in view of a concept of a world-wide orienta- 
tion, is described. Information available on happenings out- 
side the domain of Western civilization is very small since 
it is obtained only through the work of the “Y’s” and vis- 
itors. The archives of research material contain much to keep 
energetic investigators busy for years, studying human society 
and culture and means and effects of culture contact and 
change. The writers set forth the prerequisites of the re- 
search worker in this field. If a complete history of physical 
education is to be written, cognizance must be taken of the vast 
geographical areas of the world which as yet are relatively 
untouched in our literature. 

Larson, L .A., “A Factor Analysis of Some Cardiovascular- 
Respiratory Variables and Tests,” Research Quarterly, 18:2 
(May, 1947). 

As the author states, the purposes of this research are two- 
fold: (1) to analyze some cardiovascular-respiratory variables 
for their principal components, and (2) to determine the phys- 
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iological characteristics of ten selected cardiovascular test 
index scores on the basis of the isolated factors. Nineteen 
cardiovascular-respiratory variables were administered, and 
served as material for the isolation and identification of the 
factors. Ten test batteries were included to determine their 
physiological characteristics on the basis of the isolated factors. 
The Thurstone method of factor analysis was used in the isola- 
tion of the factors. The reliability range of the variables and 
tests is .70 to .95 indicating that a high degree of confidence 
as to the stability of the factor cannot be made in some in- 
stances. 


The results of the factor analysis of the table of inter-cor- 
relations show that there is no common factor in the variables 
and tests used in this analysis, revealing eight factors. The 
author goes on to indicate the unrelated and independent var- 
iables, as well as the implications of the factor analysis of 
the cardiovascular-respiratory variables and tests for test con- 
struction. 


Kireilis, R. and Cureton, T. K., “The Relationships of Ex- 
ternal Fat to Physical Education Activities and Fitness 
Tests,” Research Quarterly, 18:2 (May, 1947). 


This study aims to show the relationship between fat as 
measured at six places on the exterior of the body to cer- 
tain structural physical tests, certain functional organic eff- 
ciency tests, and to certain motor fitness performance tests. 
The conclusions reached were that there are significant nega- 
tive correlations between performance and external body fat; 
in general, cardiovascular and respiratory measurements do not 
seem significantly related to fat; in strenuous endurance run- 
ning the fat on the abdomen and buttocks seems to be more 
of a handicap than fat on the thighs and cheeks; weight is 
not a good guide to the fat loss. 


Jones, H. E., “The Sexual Maturing of Girls as Related to 
Growth in Strength,” Research Quarterly, 18:2 (May, 1947). 
The total strength composite consisted of right grip, leit 

grip, pulling strength, and thrusting strength. It was found 

that post-menarcheal girls are stronger than pre-menarcheal 
girls of the same age. Strength appears to be more closely 

related to physiological age than to chronological age. It is a 

reasonable inference that measurement and guidance in physical 

education should be concerned not merely with individual dif- 
ferences in status, but also with individual differences in the 
process of maturing. 


Brozek, J. and H. Alexander, “Components of Variation and 
the Consistency of Repeated Measurements,” Research 
Quarierly (May, 1947). 

In this paper, the authors present the fundamental concepts 
and the rationale of the methods, develop the formulae, and 
give the computational procedures in the statistical technique 
referred to as “analysis of variance.” This has been used in 








biological work primarily for testing significance of 
ferences between the means of two or more sets of meas 
ments by the F ratio. Also, in a set of measuremens 
peated on a group of individuals, the technique can he 
for estimating the magnitude of the components of yar 
and provides means for determining the consistency ; 
which a variable is measured in a series of repeated 
trials. 
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Recent Publications - - - 


Aquatic Games, Pageants, Stunts. Book Department, 
& Pool Magazine, 425 Fourth Avenue, New York City be 
pages, $2. 50. (Compilation of articles on recreational ; 
for swimming pools.) 2 

Official Aquatics Guide, 1947-1949 (Women). National $m 
tion on Women’s Athletics, Evelyn Dillon, ed. Amer 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreag 
1201 16th St. NW, Washington 6, D. C. 96 pages, § 
(Official rules, articles, records.) 

Official Basketball Guide, 1947-48 (Women). Nat 
Section on Women’s Athletics, Marie D. Hartwig, ed. 
can Association for Health, Physical Education, and Reere 
tion, 1201 16th St., NW, Washington 6, D. C. 176 pages, 35g 
(Official rules, articles and NSWA basketball standards.) 

Educators Guide to Free Films. Compiled by Mary F. Hork. 
heimer and John W. Diffor. Educators Progress Service, Rap. 
dolph, Wisconsin. 341 pages, $5.00. (Seventh annual edition 
of the guide, providing comprehensive information on currently 
available free films.) 

Elementary Teachers Guide to Free Curriculum Materials — 
Edited by John G. Fowlkes and Donald A. Morgan. Educa 
tors Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 215 pages, $4.50, 
(Fourth annual edition of the professional, cyclopedic service 
on free learning aids.) 

Our Little Folks. Curriculum Bulletin No. 5.. State Depart 
ment of Education, Augusta, Maine. 154 pages, 50c. (Develop 
ing a school program for young children.) 

Chicago’s Teen-Age Canteens. James W. Gilman. Youth 
Service Committee, Rotary Club of Chicago, 156 North Clark j 
St., Chicago 1, Illinois. 23 pages, 50c. (Report of the Youth 
Servi ice Comunittee on a study of dry canteen youth centers in 
Chicago.) 

Tumbling is Fun. Extension Service in Agriculture and Home 
Economics, College of Agriculture, University of Illinois, Ur 
bana. 9 pages, free. (4-H club manual of instructions for 
tumbling teams.) 

Keeping Fit. Circular 615. Extension Service in Agriculture 
and Home Economics, College of Agriculture, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 47 pages, free. (4-H manual for boys ané 
girls on how to achieve good physical condition and how to 
measure progress.) 
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